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RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. | 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and | 
SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN 
daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five inthe Evening, 
and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, May the 6th. 
Admission, Is. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BaRNARD, Keeper. 





HE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER-COLOURS, at their GALLERY, PALL 
MALL EAST, IS NOW OPEN. 

Upen each day from Nine till dask.—Admittance, 

One Shilling; Catalogue, Sixpence. R. H1u1s, Sec. 





OCIETYof BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK 
SIREET, PALL-MALL EAST.—The TWEN- 
TIETH EXHIBITION is now OPEN to the Public 
Daily, from Nine till Six o’clock. 
Admittance ls. Catalogues 1s. 
Epwarp Massey, Sec. 





IRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS.— 

i? THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 
(in Oil and Water Colours), SCULPTURE, &c., will 
OPEN in AUGUST next. 

Mr.Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
ome, pack, and forward Works of Art up to the 

ISTO JULY. 

The Society will defray the expenses of carriage of 
those Works contributed by Artists to whom their 
Circular has been addressed. 

rhe attention of Artists is drawn to the circumstance 
of this being the year of the Triennial Musical Festival. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
_—The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
in Oil and W ater Colours, Specimens of Sculpture, and 
Asis, Architectural Designs, and Proof Impressions 
oi Modern Engravings, will OPEN on the Ist Jung 
next (instead of in the Autumn). Works of Art in- 
tended for exhibition must arrive at the Institation not 
later than the 10th to the 20th May. No carriage ex- 
penses will be paid by the Institution, except on works 
from those artists to whom the exhibition circular has 
Previously been forwarded. | 
otis in London are referred to Mr. GREEN, 14, | 
uaries-street, Middlesex Hospital. 
vf The following Prizes are offered :— 
The Heywood Medal in gold, to the artist of the best | 


| 
| 
et iting, size not less than 4 feet, by 2 feet 10 | 

| 





Ty - . P . . 
A. he Heywood Medal in silver, and #10 in money, to 
aye 0: the best water-colour or ornamental draw- | 
sy “ite not less than 30 inches by 20 inches. 
T. W. WinsTan.ey, Hon, Sec. 


eee 





Nie GEORGE HAYTER’S PICTURES.— 
quaneer dee HALL, PICCADILLY.—In conse- | 
these oes ve humerous applications for tickets to view 
py ‘ures (1100 within two days), notice is hereby | 
tthe EXHIDE ae Will be admitted for a few weeks 
on peym BITION, from Nine till dusk, every day, 
Commor 4 ‘seach. The pictures—‘The House of 
of ioe in 1833,” * The House of Lords ;’ ‘The Trial 
ing upw uam Russell ;’ ‘The Queen,’ &c., contain- 
ards of 800 portraits, for which the persons 


, » the artist—have already been visited by 
inistore et? Slmost all the Royal Family, the | 


» Ambassadors, Nobility, &c. 


i 


| Frederick Wm. ~~ E 


| total amount applied by the Committee to these bene- 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 
HE ART-UNIONS OF GERMANY: 
Under the Patronage of 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF SUSSEX, 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, 
AND THE NOBILITY. 
BERLIN, DUSSELDORF, and DRESDEN. 
The price of the Subscription Ticket, in either of the 
above Associations, will be 20s. each, which will entitle 
the holder to one Say of the Annual Presentation En- 
graving, which will be delivered IMMEDIATELY 
the drawing, free of duty and carriage, and also the 
chance of obtaining a work of Art, value from #10 to 


£0. 

The Engravings, which from the first establishment 
of these Societies have formed the Presentation Prints 
to each Subscriber, and which are executed in the very 
first style of are exhibited daily at the German 

fh Prospect, yetae, detsiling the plans of management of 

us, iling 

the German Art-Unions, and explanatory of the advan- 
tages afforded to the Subscribers, can be obtained, or 
forwarded free, upon application. 

Messrs. Herne and Remineton, Secretaries, 

153, Regent-street, 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
ITERARY FUND SOCIETY, Instituted 

1790, for the Protection and Relief of Authors of 
Genius and Learning and their Families who may be in 
Want or Distress, and Incorporated by Royal Charter 
1818. 





PATRON, 
Her Majesty the Queen. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne. 

The FIFTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
of this Corporation will take place in FREEMASONS’ 
HALL, on WEDNESDAY, May 10. 

His Grace the Duke of Sutherland in the Chair. 

STEWARDS. 
W. H. Ainsworth, Esq. Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
William Blackwood, Esq. | The Lord Leigh. 
Benj. Bond Cabbell, Esq. | Charles Lever, Esq. 
Wm. George Carter, Esq. | Hon. Wm. Leslie Melville. 
Samuel Cartwright, Esq., | Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P. 
‘The Lord Viscount Palmer- 
ston, M.P. 

Count Carlo Pepoli. 
John Pepys, Esq. 
Claude Perring, Esq. 
G. R. Porter, Esq. 


F.R.S. 
Sir Wm. Chatterton, Bart. 
George Cruikshank, Esq. 
The Lord Bishop of Dur- 


ham. 
William Ewart, Esq., M.P. 


Matthew Forster, ., | James Prior, Esq., R.N. 
MP. zn The Lord Bishop of Salis- 
| Robert Goff, Esq. pury. ; 
Sir Benjamin Heywood. The ‘Lora Viscount Syd- 


y, Esq.| ney. 
Sir Rich. Paul odrell, The Right Rev. Dr. Wise- 

Bart. man. 

Tickets 20s, each, may be had of the Stewards, and of 
the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Society, No. | 
Great Russell-street. The amount of Grants appli 
to the relief of distressed Authors, their Widows, and 
Children, during the past year, was #1255; and the 





volent objects, from the foundation of the Society, is 
upwards of £29,000. Donations and Subscriptions, in 
aid of the charitable purposes of the Institution, will be 


thankfully received and acknowledged bythe Treasurers, | 


John Griilin, Esq., 21, Bedford-place; Sir Hen Ellis, 
British Museum; William Tooke, Esq., 12, Russell. 


; andb 
uaaaiied Ocravian Biewitrt, Sec. 








ESLIE’S LIFE OF CONSTABLE ] 

Mr. Ca iter ———— informs 
bers to the LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, 
by C. R. Lesure, Esq., R.A. eet 
two Mezzotinto vings ish 
Portrait), will be ready for Delivery on 
the 4th of May. 


N.B.—The few remaining copies may be nat ctle! 
.B.— The few re ma : 
Publisher, price £3 3s. . } 





on royal , 4to., w 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, 417, | 
TREATISE ON PAINTING. In i Bs 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred i. 
wien’ tomo nd Rngtish Schools; ead | 
netian, { 
Wood Cuts. By Joun ner Pa ' 


TEPER SN SATE taaee aa. 


1. On the E 
2. On ON. Fifth dition. Price 15s. 


in boards. 

8. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition, Price 
18s.in boards. 

4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price #1 11s. 64. 


in s. 

This work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 
dent in Art inthe New Edition of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica—See the article “‘ Drawing.” 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


Author pee 


BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

a ey in 4to., price £2 2s., in French boards, 
and on Royal Paper, with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates, price £4 48., half morocco, gilt COU 

IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
Illustrated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by Joun 

Burnet, F.R.S., Author of‘ Hints on Painting.” 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


“4 RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT PFUND— 
Under the Patronage of the QUEEN. 
Established 1810. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


August 2, 1827. 
The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
will take place in Freemasons’ Hall, on Saturday, the 


6th of May, 1843. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord J. RUSSELL, M.P., in the Chair. 
Srewaeps. 


The Marquess of Lans-\George Hawkins, Esq. 
downe, K.G. William Hudson, Esq. 


ee ee 

6 C.B. ° . lo 

ir J.J. Bart., M.P.|Arthur H. Johnson, > 
gird d Guest, Henry Gay Lee. 


oo le omy: Bart. 
. C. Brett " . ° 
; - .|Charles F. —— Esq. 
-»| George Lance 5 
mate Scott Lauder, Raq. 


Francie Spe Cary han 
. ; Robert 


William James Linton, Esq. 
Lewis Cubitt, Esq. 


‘Thomas Lu) > > 
i .  |Robert un., le 
Semmeel Devens Yeruast, Claude Edward Scott, » 
James Esq. 


R.A. 
Charles West Cope, Esq. 





c Wintworth Ditke, Bq. 
| James Dorington, Esq. _ (Co 
| William Ewart, sa. ‘ten, oH 
Thomas Henry x J 5 

} ‘Edward W. W 5 

| vsficets 308, my be obtained q any of oe 
ne’ Tavern. 

eaen oes 77 Magarin, Secretary. 


Wagstaff, 





—- 



































Published in 4to., price #4 10s. in French boards; ‘ 
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| 
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The Literary portion of the Work by 





THE ART-UNION. 


ORIGINAL PICTORIAL WORKS AS AIDS TO INSTRUCTION. 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


DESIGNED AND LITHOGRAPHED BY JOHN GILBERT. 


WRIGHT, with Fac Similes of the Autographs of the Sovereigns and distinguished Characters 
ame ee Tabular Descriptive Sheets of Letter Press carefully compiled. . 


and accompanied with 


Size—Imperial folio, Price each Part, in a Wrapper, containing Five Plates, beautifully tinted, 7s. 6d.—Each Plate illustrates a Reign. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN SEVEN PARTS.—PART V. JUST PUBLISHED. 


“ This Work makes us aware that artistic talent of no ordin 


kind is engaged in teaching the young through the eye.""—Atheneum. 


*« One of the best belps to the study of English History, and the most elegant pictorial illustration of the kind we have seen.” —Churchman. 





Now complete in One Vol. Folio, exhibiting upwards of 200 coloured Illustrations, in 21 plates, bound in cloth and lettered, Price Two Guineas, 


VARTY’S GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS; 


SHOWING THEIR UTILITY TO MAN, 


IN THEIR SERVICES DURING LIFE AND USES AFTER DEATH. 
They may likewise be had in Four Parts, or Single Prints, price 2s. 


THOMAS VARTY, YORK HOUSE, 81, STRAND. 





1 


Now ready, 

ENJAMIN BARKER’S ENGLISH LAND- 
SCAPE SCENERY. A series of Picturesque 
Studies in SEPIA, engraved in Aquatint, from original 
Paintings, by the late B. Barker, Esq.; complete in 
12 numbers, containing four plates each, price 3s. 6d. ; 

or in one volume, bound, half-morocco, price #2 2s. 
Bath: W. Everitt, 1, Pulbeney Bridge s 8. and J. 
Fuller, Rathbone-place; and Tilt and Bogue, Fleet- 

street, London. 
FIELD ON COLOURS. 
In a large Svo. vol., price 14s. cloth, 

HROMATOGRAPHY; or, a Treatise on 


Colours and Pigments, and of their Powers 
in Painting. 





By Greonrce Frevo. 
New edition, revised and improved. | 
Also, by the same Author, 
CHROMATICS; or, an Essay on the Ana- 
logy and Harmony of Colours. Coloured Diagrams. 
Royal 4to., 21s. cloth. 
And other Works. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fieet-street. 


THE SKETCHER’S GUIDE. 
: Just published, price 16s., 

HE SKETCIIER’S GUIDE; a light and 
portable Apparatus for Drawing Landscape and 
other Outlines in Perspective, without Klementary | 
knowledge. To which is added a Compendium of the 
— of Perspective and Effect. By W. F. Exuior, | 
isq. | 
London: Published by 8. and T. Fuller, at their | 


Temple of Fancy and Artists’ Repository, 34, Rath- 
bone- place. 


THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 
Just published, imperial folio, Nos. 1 to 29 of 
HE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES of | 
the ROYAL GALLERY st DRESDEN, drawn on | 
Stone, from the Originals, by Franz HANFSTAENGEL: 
with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, in French 
and German. Price 20s, each, on taking the entire 
series; single Numbers, 30s. each; single Plates, 12s. 
each.—To be completed in Eleven more Numbers. 
*,* The Prospectus may be obtained oratis of all 
Booksellers. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. | 


Published this day, in one handsome vol. royal 8vo. 
rice 16s., cloth lettered, 


P 
HE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
JOHN LOCKE. With a Preliminary Discourse, 
Introductory Prefaces, and Notes, by J. A. St. Joun, 
Ksq., Author of the “ Manners, Cusioms, Arts, &c., of 
the Ancient Grecks.”’ 

“An edition of the Philosophical Works of Locke 
has long been wanting. It is in fact matter of surprise, 
that a body of writings, in which the most popular 
metaphysical system of modern times is developed, 
shouid never before have been presented to the world in 
@ collected form, and detached from all miscellaneous 
com positions,’’— Preliminary Discourse. 

London: George Virtue, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


CHINA AND INDIA. 
This day, Parts 1, 2, and 3, price Is. each, to be con- 
. tinue! Moothly, 

4 ee HISTORY OF CHINA, Pictorial and 

Descriptive: exhibiting a complete and familiar 
view of this extraordinary people, and their govern- 
ment, from the earliest period to the present tine. By 
Miss CoRnka, author of the Historical Library, &c. 
&c. Illustrated with Plates, executed in the New Style 
of Tint, and superior wood engravings, from accurate 
local drawings. 

To be completed in Seven Monthly Parts, and follow 

by the HISIORY OF INDIA, in abeot the come 
number of parts. 


London: Dean and Co., Threadneedie-street ; and, 


| ONOURABLE 


| Colourmen to the Queen. 


| those of the 
| Steam-Hoat 


| of Sir A. Burnes. 


of | have sent the publishers a Portrait of the late lamented | 
| Envoy. 


| 





by order, of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 


Will be published in a few days, 
PAPER LANTERN for PUSEYITES; 
illustrated with numerous woodcuts. 
Smith, Elder, aud Co., 65, Cornhill, 





Now ready for delivery, the First Part of the 
EMILY EDEN’S 
PRINCES and PEOPLE of INDIA. 
London: Dickinson and Son, 114, New Bond-street, 
Publishers and Printsellers by Special Appointment to 
nd Majesty, and her Royal Highness the Duchess of 

cent, 


TO PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Just Published, price 1s., Ss 
HE HAND-BOOK of WATER COLOURS. 
By W. Winsor and H. C. Newron, Artists’ 
A brief treatise on the pro- 
perties of every pigment employed in water-colour 


| painting, with some account of the sources from 
| whence they are obtained. 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street. 


Just published, 


| Beautifully engraved, and carefully coloured, in a neat | 


case for the pocket, price 3s. 6d., 


| ARBY'S MAP of LONDON; containing 


all the most recent improvements, including 


a plan affording the greatest facility for reference. The 


Index contains all the Streets, Squares, Public Build- | 
| ings, Offices of Societies and Institutions of all kinds, 

| and Places of Amusement. 
valuabie information. 


With the addition of much 
Darton and Clark, Holborn-hill. 


Will be published the first week in May, in a form to 
bind up with Lady Sale’s Journal, and Lieut. V. 
Eyre’s Narrative, 

IEUT. V. EYRE’S PORTRAITS of the 
CABUL PRISONERS, taken during his Impri- 


| sonment, containing Portraits of Lady Sale (the only 


— in the country), Major E. Pottinger, Capts. 
ackenzie, Byg ave, Lawrence, Troup, Conolly, &c. ; 


Lieuts. Eyre, dein, Haughton, &c. &c., with Sketches | 


of Alexander’s Column, Caves of Bameean, Prison 
Scenes, &c. 

Mr. Murray has allowed the use of M‘Clise’s Portrait 
The family of Sir Wm. M‘Naghten 


A Portrait of Akbar Khan will be in the work. 
In all there will be 28 Plates, to be beautifully Litho- 
— by Mr. Lowes Dickinson. Price 21s.; Co- 
oured, #2 12s. 6d. 

Dickinson and Son, 114, New Bond-street, Publishers 


and Printsellers by Special Appointment to her Majesty, | 


and her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

BRIGHT’S DRAWING-BOOK ON LANDSCAPE. 
This day is published, in Kight Numbers, at 1s. each, 

or in boards, price 9s., 
RIGHT’S DRAWING-BOOK on LAND- 
_. SCAPE, in a Series of 32 Studies. 

Published by S. and J. Fuller, 34, Kaihbone-place ; 
where is also made and sold 

BRIGHT’S SUPERIOR COLOURED CRAYONS, 
for Landscape Painting, so justly admired in his beau- 
tiful Crayon Drawings, and so much approved of. Also, 
a new article, calied 

VOLATILE FIXER, a preparation to fix and secure 
Crayon and Chalk Drawings, to prevent their rubbing. 
Sold in bottles, peice 2s., and 3s. 6d. each. §S. and J. 
Fuller particulurly call the attention of Artists, Ama- 
teurs, and Drawing Masters, to this useful preparation. 

N.B.—S. and J. F. continue to receive weekly from 
Paris New Works, Studies of the Human Figure, by 
Julien, and A. Maugin; Figures by Valerio and Fe- 
rogio ; Studies by Victor Adam ; and beautiful coloured 
Costumes, Dame de la Cour, the Graces, &c. &c. &c. 





| 3. Nell 
| 4. The Boys of London: 


+ sag year, with the Railway Stations, ; 
iers, and Public Buildings prominently | 
distinguished. Accompanied by a complete Index, on | 





| Ti es, 38. 





NATAL POST CIRCULAR of BOOKS 
for MAY Ist, containing selecti : 
Libraries of © ceietiene Sup te 
The Marquis cf Wellesley, | 
H. H. Joy, Esq., 
Dean Milles, 
Sir Thos. Strange, 
Dr. Franck. 
The Catalogue is forwarded, free of expense, to all 
gy of the country, by addressing a line, pre- id, to 
- A. NATTALL, 19, SOUTHAMPTUN-STREET, 
COVENT-GARDEN,. 


HE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. (No.1.) Price One Shilling. 64 Sto. 
Edited by Dovetas JeRRroup. With 60 Wood Bp. 
gravings, from Designs by Kenny Meadows, Leech, 
Hine, Sargent, Brown, and Timbrell. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Elizabeth and Victoria. | 10. Pictorial Passages in 
By, the Editor. the Life of Theopbilus 
2. Sindh and its Ameers. Smudge. Edited by 
BY Mrs. Postans. Cimabue Briggs. 
Gwynne’s Look- | 11. Earthquakearlerceirs. 
ing Giass. By Laman or. ee 
) 


Blanchard. LL.D. 
12. Incident in the Life of 
a Naval Officer. By 
Robert Postens. 
13. Children’s Employment 


Commission. By R. H. 


Horne. 

14. The Button Holder. 
Hie the Editor. State 
Brass—Bishopof Jeru- 
salem — Railway +. 
Cannon, &e. 


15. Poetry. 
Reviewed :- 


Also, 
Three Sketches in Pencil, 
by the late Sir David 
Wilkie, 


The Doctor’s Boy. By 
Mark Lemon. 
5. Great Western Sketches. 
By Wildrake. 
6. Bonaparte at Miss 
Frounce’s School, by 
G. A. A’ Beckett. 
7. Venerable Bede. 
8 Mr. Grubbe’s 
with Memnon. 
Albert a Sie 
9. International Copyri . Books — 
at the Old Bailey. SBy Lady Sale’s Journal, 
“ Our Own Reporter.” &e. &e. 
Office, 2, Crane-court, Fleet-street; and may be bad 
of all Booksellers in town and country. 





Night 
By 








Recently published, royal 18mo., 78. cloth, 
AND-BOOK for WESTMINTER ABBEY, 
with Fifty-six Embellishments on Wood, e- 
graved by La‘ties; four Etchings by D. Cox, Jon; 0 
Iiluminated Title, representing the Arcades in the 
Chapter House, and a Specimen of the Eacaustic Tiles. 
By FeLix SUMMERLY. on 
%. its pages are not disfigured by the usua! er 
Book sentimentality, rambling on without method, a 
mixing inaccurate if not false information with mdcie 


criminate and nanseating praise, but it gives a ¥l- 


ipti lar 
| arranged and correct description, neitler too pope 
| nor too pedantic, of the Sacred Editice; pointme ot 


y judici ble ond 
very judiciously the more remarkal bm 
leaving the reader to appreciate for hiu the extreme 


i he “ Becie- 
beauty and harmony of the whole.” —From | 
siologist,”’ published by the Cambridge Comte 

A Cheaper Edition, without the iliummation 


SYNOPSIS, separately, 6d., or with 4 Engravingt. | 
On a Sheet, 1s. 6d. ; in Case, 2» ECCLES: 
CHRONOLOGICAL CHARI Ot = « 
STICAL ARCHITECTURE, illw nal 
poo om Abtey, with 35 Wood Engrevings, principtlly 
taken from the above Hand- Book. . 
Second Edition, 12mo., eight ast ECHL by 
A GLANCE at the TEMPLE CH . OF 
Fevix SuMMERLY. : ine thocntiant 
«Tasteful brochure, briefly describing — 
and — . ificent restoration of the venerable Btrve 
.’—Spectator. a sesten Be 
aoe printed with considerable taste. —Christian 
membruncer. 
12mo., 18. 6d.» _ 
FREE PICTURE GALLERIES, bes” 
Guide to the ant My ty Dulwich Gallery, 
Soane Museum, &c. 
of Arts, Moen, 5 
A 
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vv. 
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ILLUSTRATED WORKS, PUBLISHED BY 
WM. 8S. ORR, and CO. 
‘al 4to, price 25s., half-bound morocco, and 
Is Imperial ' M508. morocco git. , 
HE ROYAL GALLERY OF PICTURES; 
being a selection of Thirty-two Pictures” from 
her Majesty’s Private Collection at Buckingham Palace, 
and engraved by eminent Artists. With descriptive 
Letter-press by LINNEL. i 
Price One Guinea and a Half in cloth, Thirty-eight 
Shillings plain morocco, and Forty-eight Shillings 
morocco elegant, both bound by Hayday, . 
GREECE; Vietorial, Descriptive, and His- 
torical, by CHaIsToPHER Worpswortn, D.D. Illus- 
trated by Twenty-six highly-finishe i Line Engravingson 
Steel, after FIELDING, Creswick, Cox, and SARGENT ; 
Two Maps of Greece ; and upwards of Three Hundred 
and Fifty highly-finished Engravings, drawn on Wood 
by Hanvey, SARGENT, Merssonier, Pau Huet, 
Davaiony, STANLEY, and JACQUES. 
111. 
Medium 8vo, price 16s. cloth lettered, 
PICTURES OF THE FRENCH; 
of Literary and — Delineations of French Cha- 
neter. By JULES JANIN, BALZAC, ConMENIN, and 
other celebrated French Authors. The Drawings by 
Gavarni, H. MoNNIER, and MEISSONIER, 
Iv. 
THE NEW COMIC NURSERY TALE. 
Price Half-a-Crown each, ornamentally bound, 
By ALBerxt Switn, Author of “ Ledbury’s Tour.” 
BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, with Humour- 
ous Illustrations by ALFrep CrowauILuL. 
Already Published: 
Sleeping Beauty. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 


Blue Beard. 
Red Riding Hood. 


¥. 

THE COMIC ALBUM, in Verse and Prose, 
with upwards of 300 Illustrations, beautifully printed 
on tinted papers; and bound in splendid arabesque 
pattern of colours and gold. Large 4to., price 12s. 

“ Every page is mirth-exciting, and the Comic cuts 
are as many and as irresistible as the thwacks and tum- 
bies of a Pantomime. 

vi. 
In small 8vo., price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 

WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES; con- 
taining instructions in Rowing, Sailing, Swimming, 
Riding, and Driving.—To which are now added, for 
the first time, instructions in Racing, Hunting, and 
Shooting, by CRAVEN, with Sixty-four Plates by How- 
agp, and numerous engravings on Wood by LANDSEER 
and SARGENT. 

vil. 
In small 8vo., price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

THE EARTH; its Physical Condition and 
most remarkable Phenomena, by W. M. HiaGo1ns. 
77 by Ten Coloured Engravings by Fexix 

LUNT. 

Vill. 
In small 8vo., price 5s. 6d., cloth lettered, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTI- 
QUITIES OF SELBORNE. By the Rev. GruBert 
Waite, A.M. A new Edition carefully revised, with 
Notes, by Eowarp Biytu. A Map of the Locality, 
beautifully engraved on Steel, and copiously illustrated 
*ith) highiy-finished Kngravings On Wood, and an in- 
teresting account of the state of Selborne in the sum- 
mer of 1836, by Mr. Mupie. 


IX. 
In 8 vols., super-royal 8vo., price in Sets reduced to 
Ten Guineas, half-bound morocco, 
PAXTON’S MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, and 
REGISTER of FLOWERING PLANTS. Each Volume 
contains forty-eight Plates beautifully coloured from 
Nature, The text comprises botanical descriptions of 
: ¢ Plants figured ; the ‘Time of their Introduction; the 
best mode of Culture ; and every other particular essen- 
‘al to their perfect growth. Every beautiful plant 
newly introduced worthy of notice and general cultiva- 
tion, is described, and, if of sufficient importance, ac- 
Curately figured. 
/ x. 
In 1 thick vol., roval 8vo., 
and illustrated with 
LANDSEER, 24s., 


_cUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged 
rrnias to its Organization. By the late BAKoNn 
Repel seme of the French Academy, and of the 
Seetead ~ of London, Berlin, Petersburgh, &c. &c. 
ee rom the last French Edition, and brought 
v€ present state of knowledge. 
XI. 
Ou the 30th inst., price 25s. royal 8vo., cloth lettered, 
TH THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
od my PICTORIAL HISTORY of FRANCE, 
ae the French People; from the establishment of 


price 18s., cloth lettered, 
27 Etchings on Steel, by Mr. T. 


he in Gaul, to the period of the French Revo- 
Davin, rched by 400 Designs on Wood, by JULES 


To be completed in ‘Two Volumes. 


a 


a 


A Series | 
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ee 


THE ART-UNION. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS. 


: This Day, Price 2s. 6d., 
Copiously Illustrated with Woodcuts by Jackson 
Tus Seconp Mostaty Partor 
Rae A CYCLOPEDIA OF 
| BIBLICAL LITERATURE : 


By Joun Kirro, Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” 


o_-- 


= 


Assisted by numerous able Scholars 


; and D 
of this Country and the Continen See abe 


; t) whose Initials will 
| be attixed to their respective Contributions. 


' 
The design of the Editor is to produce an Original 
Work, which, within reasonable limits and at a mode- 
| Fate price, shall present a comprehensive digest of all 
| the information considered necessary in a Dictionary 
of this description, and embracing the results of those 
modern researches in Biblical Literature and Science 
| with which it is so important that English readers 
should be acquainted. . 


This Day, PART II, Price 6s., of 


A NEW EDITION OF 
ATLAS 


BLACK’S GENERAL 
To pe Competed ty Ercur Montuty Parts, 


OF TIE WORLD. 
Comprehending Sixty-Une Folio Maps, engraved on 
Steel in the first style of the art, by Stpney HALL, 
HUGHES, and others, with Geographical Descriptions, 
Statistical Tables, and an index of all the Names occur- 
ing in the several Maps, amounting to upwards of 
50,000, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the No. 
of the Map in which they will be found. 

The work having been revised and corrected through- 
out, the Publishers are satisfied that in every respect it 
is accommodated to the present advanced state of geo- 
graphical research, and whether on the ground of accu- 
racy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, they invite a 
comparison with any other work of the class. 


This Day, PART II., Price 3s., of 
A NEW EDITION OF 
A SYSTEM OF 
ve a] = > 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY ; 
FoUNDED ON THE Works oF MALTE Brun anv 
Basi. 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 

This work having now received the generai approba- 
tion of the Press, a8 one of the most comprehensive 
and best compiled Systems of Geography in the English 
language, the Publishers are induced to bring ont the 
new and improved Edition in a form which renders it 
accessible to all classes. 

The Volume embraces a [iistorical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of 
Mathematical and Physical Geography, and a complete 
Description, from the most recent sources, of all the 
Countries in the World, with numerous Statistical 
Tables, and an alphabetical Index of 12,000 names. 

—_——-— - 
In Two Volumes, Post 8vo., Price 21s., 
With 20 Etchings on Stee!, and numerous Woodcuts. 
A VOYAGE ROUND THE 
. ‘A x,” 
COASTS OF SCOTLAND 
AND THE ISLES. 

By James WILSoN, F.R.S_E., M.W.S., &c., 
Author of the Treatise on Angling in “ The Rod and 
the Gun.” 

“ Written in a flowing and animated style. * * * 
Those who wish to know Scotland in its Coasts and 
Islands will derive from this work both instruction and 
pleasure ; those who desire to know the value of their 


inaccessible parts of its remotest provinces, will ponder 

over its contents; and the general reader, who tecks 

only for that rational amusement which the personal 

narrative of a lively and intelligent tourist never fails to 

yield, will find it in these volumes.”—Edinburgh Re- 

In a handsome Volume, Post 8vo., Price 12s., 

With numerous Illustrations oa Wood and Steel, after 
Drawings by Cooper, ALKEN, BAnunoen, and 
FEeERNELEY of Melton Mowbray, 


THE 
HORSE AND THE HOUND. 


Their Various Uses and Treatment y+ and Out, 
including PRracTiCcAL INSTRUCTIONS In HORSEMAN- 
ome. To which is added, a TREATISE on HORSE 
DEALING, wherein is enforced the necessity for 
“ Caveat emptor,” and a recital given of some of the 
first Legal and Veterinary Authorities on the question 
of SuunNDNEss and Unsovnpness of Horses. 
By NIMROD. _ ’ 

#,* The Engravings on Steel inclnde Portraits of a 
Racer—a Hunrer—a Hackney—and of a celebrated 
Fox Hounp. Among the other Illustrations (after de- 
signs by Aiken), are THE FINISH OF A Race—Un- 
HARBOURING THE STaAG—HoaRseMan MounTINo— 
THE Goop AND Bap Seats—tTHE Fautry Hounp= 
Se.uino a Horse, &c. &c. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinbargh. Longman and 
Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; W hittaker and Co. ; 
and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 
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NOW PUBLISIIING, 

HE PICTORIAL TIMES, a Weekly News- 

paper, each Number containing upwards of Thirty 

beautiful Wood-Engravings, illustrating the chief oc- 

currences and subjects of interest recorded in its 
columns. Price 6d., stamped. 

The Projectors of the Prcrortat Times would put 
forth & poor claim to public credence and attention, 
did they for a moment hesitete to acknowledge the 
services already rendered to N: wspaper Literature by 
Wood-Engraving ; but, whilst hey allow this, they at 
the same time feel the strong.st conviction that what 
has as yet been tried bears no more relative excellence 
to what may be still further achieved, than do the first 
rode letiers—the infant type—cut in the pear tree of 
the 15th century, to the sharp, clear, brilliant beauty 
sparkling from the press of the present time. 

It is this conviction—this firm knowledge of the 
hitherto unreveaied capabilities of Wood-Knugraving as 
illustrative of the eveuts of the day—that animates the 
Projectors of the Picrorian Times with the fullest 
belief that, with the agency they have at their com- 
mand, they shall be enabled to lay before the world a 
work at present equally onapproachable for the com- 
prehensiveness of its typographic design (as applicable 
to arecord of Weekly News), as for the united boldness, 
delicacy, and fidelity of its Pictorial liustrations! 

When Printing was an undiscovered craft, the man of 
wealth had nevertheless his volumes; his mind could 
still be elevated by the communion of higher intellects; 
for he had his collectors of manuscripts, his copying 
scribes, John Guttenburg pulled his first proof in the 
city of Mentz, and from that moment all men of all 
conditions became equal heritors of the imperishable 
legacies of the immortal mind. In like manner, Painting 
painted only for the rich. Then came Wood-Engravi 
—the painter for the poor; and all men felt their facul- 
ties enlarged, and their sympathies quickened, as they 

zed upon the graven types—the speaking symbols of 

idden things. ‘This goodly influence has extenced— 
will extend; and to this purpose the Projectors of the 
PicroniaL Times will unceasingly oo their par- 
ticular resources, 80 that they may become the acknow- 
ledged Painters to the Million. 

in these times it is no mean mission to make the 
beautiful not only the luxury of the few, but a thing 
necessary to the world at large: for in proportion to 
the true influence of the beautiful on the minds and 
hearts of a nation, is its social gentleness, its best hu- 
manities. 

Aud bow can this influence work so surely as when 
associated with the domestic want of all society—with 
the necessity of a Newspaper? How can it be so valu- 
able, so unerring in its coheenee, as when made 
ministrant to the feelings and sympathies of the man— 
and are there not tens of thousands such ?—who buys 
his Weekly Journal not so much to travel over “ the 
burning marie” of party politics. as to satisfy the 
better cravings of his bigher nature by associating bim- 
seif with the hopes and fears, the speculations and the 
activities, of his fellow-men? It is with this view that 


| the Projectors of the ProroriaL Times will make Art 


the Handmaid of Treth. They will put forth no 
elaborate pictures of “ castles in the air,” made to 
represent real castles of granite; no dreams of an 
artist intended to portray the truths of life; but 
every scene, every circumstance, pictorially illustrated, 
will be—at any pains and at any cost—executed from 
the chject itself. Thus the reader will possess, 60 to 


| speak, a Picture Gallery of the events of bis time; a 


allery executed with the precision, force, and delicacy 
Peretetere the peculiar merits of works exclusively pro- 
duced for the wealthy few. Nor will the excelience of 
the Engraviogs be purchased by a niggardly limitation 
of their number; on the contrary, they will be found 


| interspersed through every page, set in a frame of 


“tie! | novel and peculiar beauty. 
country, and its institutions, as shown even in the most | 


As to Politics, the Politics of the PreroriaL Times 
will be the Politics of the Humon Heart; no feverish 
querulousness of party spirit will be heard erymg trom 
its columns, but the Voice of Justice, Tolerance, and 
Humanity towards all men. 

The interests involved in Agriculture, its meetings, 
its fluctuations in the price of Corn and of Cattle, to- 
gether with the doings of the Money Market and other 
matters pertaining to Commerce, will be found faith- 
fully recorded, 

in a word, the PicrorsaL Times will be, in every 
respect, a Newspaper! Fiction will beduly treated asa 
Fairy guest, ateller of pleasaut things; but Arab stories 
will not be given to the shredding down of Parliamentary 
debates, or “ Poetry from the Persian” in lieu of the 
iron doings of the Courts of Law, the Crimiual Courts, 
and the Police. : 

The Illustrations of the PrcroxsaL Times will em- 
brace every available subject. Foreign and Domestic 
scenes, so far as they are connected with the events of 
the day, and Portraits of eminent living men celebrated 
in Politics, Literature, Arts, or Arms, will obtain a 
prominent place. New important Public Buildings and 
works of Art in the Metropolis and the Provinces, 


| Country Sports and Agricultural Meetings, Races, how- 


ing anc Sailing Matches, the Theatres, Military Reviews, 
Festivals, Assemblies, and State Processions, whether 
at home or abroad, will all in turn be introduced. 
Office 185, Fieet-street, Loudon. 
This Paper may be obtained st any town throu 
the kingdom by previous application to a 
Newsman. 


ut 
or 


























ORIGINAL PICTORIAL WORKS AS AIDS TO INSTRUCTION. 


THE ART-UNION. 


CHRONOLOGICAL PICTURES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


DESIGNED AND LITHOGRAPHED BY JOHN GILBERT. 


The Literary portion of the Work by Ex1za CarTwRic 


ut, with Fac Similes of the Autographs of the Sovereigns and distinguished Characters, 
Tabular Descriptive Sheets of Letter Press carefully compiled. 


and accompanied with 


Size—Imperial folio, Price each Part, in a Wrapper, containing Five Plates, beautifully tinted, 7s. 6d.—Each Plate illustrates a Reign, 
TO BE COMPLETED IN SEVEN PARTS.—PART V. JUST PUBLISHED. 


“ This Work makes us aware that artistic talent of no ordin 
* One of the best belps to the study of English History, and t 





kind is engaged in teaching the young through the eye.”—Afheneum. 
e most elegant pictorial illustration of the kind we have seen.” —Churchman. 


Now complete in One Vol. Folio, exhibiting upwards of 200 coloured Illustrations, in 21 plates, bound in cloth and lettered, Price Two Guineas, 


VARTY’S GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS; 


SHOWING THEIR UTILITY TO MAN, 


IN THEIR SERVICES DURING LIFE AND USES AFTER DEATH. 
They may likewise be had in Four Parts, or Single Prints, price 2s. 


THOMAS VARTY, YORK HOUSE, 81, STRAND. 





Now ready, . 
ENJAMIN BARKER’S ENGLISH LAND- 
SCAPE SCENERY. A series of Picturesque 
Studies in SEPIA, engraved in Aquatint, from original 
Paintings, by the late B. BAnkER, Esq.; complete in 
12 numbers, containing four plates each, price 3s. 6d.; 
or in one volume, bound, half-morocco, price #2 2s. 
Bath: W. Everitt, 1, Pulteney Bridge; 8S. and J. 
Puller, Rathbone-place; and Tilt and Bo ue, Fleet- 
street, London. 
FIELD ON COLOURS. 
In a large 8vo. vol., price 14s. cloth, 
HROMATOGRAPHY; or, a Treatise on 
Colours and Pigments, and of their Powers 
in Painting. 
By Geonrce Fievo. 
New edition, revised and improved. 
Also, by the same Author, 


logy and Harmony of Colours. 
Royal 4to., 21s. cloth. 
And other Works. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fieet-street. 


Coloured Diagrams. 


THE SKETCHER’S GUIDE. 
? Just published, price 16s., 
HE SKETCHER’S GUIDE; a light and 
portable Apparatus for Drawing Landscape and 
other Outlines in Perspective, without Klementary 
knowledge. To which is added a Compendium of the 
Rules of Perspective and Effect. By W. F. Evvior, 


sq. 
London: Published by 8. and T. Fuller, at their 


Temple of Fancy and Artists’ Repository, 34, Rath- 
bone- place. 


THE DRESDEN GALLERY. 
Just published, imperial folio, Nos. 1 to 29 of 


end German. Price 20s. each, on taking the entire 
series; single Numbers, 30s. each; single Plates, 12s. 
each.—To be completed in Eleven more Numbers. 

*,* The Prospectus may be obtained cratis of all 
Booksellers. 


London : ‘Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Published this day, in one handsome vol. royal 8vo., 
price 16s., cloth lettered, 

HE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 

JOHN LOCKE. 

Introductory Prefaces, and Notes, by J. A. St. Joun, 


of 


! 





| Colourmen to the Queen. 
CHROMATICS; or, an Essay on the Ana- 


| painting, with some account of the sources from 


| 


7ss MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES of 
the ROYAL GALLERY st DRESDEN, drawn on | 

Stone, from the Originals, by Franz HANFSTAENGEL: 

with Descriptive and Biographical Notices, in French 


With a Preliminary Discourse, 


Kaq., Author of the “* Mauners, Cusioms, Arts, &c., of | 


the Ancient Greeks.”’ 

“An edition of the Philosophical Works of Locke 
has long been wanting. It is in fact matter of surprise, 
that a body of writings, in which the most popular 
metaphysical system of modern times is developed, 
shoud never betore have been presented to the world in 
a collected form, and detached from all miscellaneous 
com positions,”’— Preliminary Discourse. 

London: George Virtue, lvy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


CHINA AND INDIA. 


This day, Parts 1, 2, and 3, price Is. each, to be con- | 


inue’ Monthly, 


t 
PPE HISTORY OF CHINA, Pictorial and 


Descriptive: exhibiting a complete and familiar 
view of this extraordinary people, and their govern- 
ment, from the earliest period to the present tine. By 
Miss Connkar, author of the Historical Library, &c. 
&e. Illustrated with Plates, executed in the New Style 
of Tint, and superior wood engravings, from accurate 
local drawings. 

‘To be completed in Seven Monthly Parts, and followed 
by the HISIORY OF INDIA, tn about the same 
number of . 

London: Dean and Co., Threadneedie-street; a 

order, of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom’ 





Will be published in a few days, 
PAPER LANTERN for PUSEYITES ; 
iliustrated with numerous woodcuts. 
Smith, Elder, aud Co., 65, Cernhill, 





Now ready for delivery, the First Part of the : 
ONOURABLE EMILY EDEN’S 
PRINCES and PEOPLE of INDIA. 
London: Dickinson and Son, 114, New Bond-street, 
Publishers and Printsellers by Special Appointment to 
nd Majesty, and her Roya! Highness the Duchess of 
ent. 


TO PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 
Just Published, price 1s., , 
HE HAND-BOOK of WATER COLOURS. 
By W. Winsor and H. C. Newron, Artists’ 
A brief treatise on the pro- 
perties of every pigment employed in water-colour 


whence they are obtained. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet-street. 


‘Just published, 





| 3. Nell Gwynne’s Look- 


Beautifully engraved, and carefully co'oured, in a neat | 


case for the pocket, price 3s. 6d., 
ARBY'S MAP of LONDON; containing 
all the most recent improvements, including 
those of the 


resent year, with the Railway Stations, | 


Steam-Hoat Piers, and Public Buildings prominently | 


distinguished. Accompanied by a complete Index, on 
a plan affording the greatest facility for reference. The 


| 6. Bonaparte 


Index contains ail the Streets, Squares, Public Build- 
ings, Offices of Societies and Institutions of all kinds, 


and Places of Amusement. 
valuable information. 
Darton and Clark, Holborn-hill. 


With the addition of much 


Will be published the first week in May, in a form to 
bind up with Lady Sale’s Journal, and Lieut. V. 
Eyre’s Narrative, 

IEUT. V. EYRE’S PORTRAITS of the 
CABUL PRISONERS, taken during his Impri- 
sonment, containing Portraits of Lady Sale (the only 
rtrait in the country), Major E. Pottinger, Capts. 
ackenzie, Byg ave, Lawrence, Troup, Conolly, &c. ; 

Lieuts. Eyre, Mein, Haughton, &c. &c., with Sketches 

of Alexander’s Column, Caves of Bameean, Prison 

Scenes, &c. 

Mr. Murray has allowed the use of M‘Clise’s Portrait 
of Sir A. Burnes. The family of Sir Wm. M‘Naghten 
have sent the publishers a Portrait of the late lamented 
Envoy. A Portrait of Akbar Khan will be in the work. 
In all there will be 28 Plates, to be beautifully Litho- 
ay by Mr. Lowes Dickinson. Price 21s.; Co- 
oured, £2 12s. 6d. 

Dickinson and Son, 114, New Bond-street, Publishers 
and Printsellers by Special Appointment to her Majesty, 
and her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 


BRIGHT’S DRAWING-BOOK ON LANDSCAPE. 
This day is published, in Eight Numbers, at Is. each, 
or in boards, price 9s., 

RIGHT’S DRAWING-BOOK on LAND- 
SCAPE, in a Series of 32 Studies. 

Published by S. and J. Fuller, 34, Kaihbone-place ; 
where is also mace and sold 

BRIGHT’S SUPERIOR COLOURED CRAYONS, 
for Landscape Painting, so justly admired in his beau- 
tiful Crayon Drawings, and so much approved of. Also, 
a new article, calied 

VOLATILE FIXER, a preparation to fix and secure 
Crayon and Chalk Drawings, to prevent their rubbing. 
Sold in bottles, price 2s., and 3s. 6d. each. S. and J. 
Fuller particulurly call the attention of Artists, Ama- 
teurs, and Drawing Masters, to this useful preparation. 

N.B.—S. and J. F. continue to receive weekly from 
Paris New Works, Studies of the Human Figure, by 
Julien, and A. Maugin; Figures by Valerio and Fe- 
rogio; Studies by Victor Adam; and beautiful coloured 
Costumes, Dame de la Cour, the Graces, &c. &c. &c. 








ATTALI’S POST CIRCULAR of BOOKS 
for MAY ist, containing selecti : 
Libraries of o_o & 
The Marquis cf Wellesley, | 
H. H. Joy, Esq., 
Dean Milles, 
Sir Thos. Strange, 
Dr. Franck. 
The Catalogue is forwarded, free of expense, to all 
rts of the country, by addressing a line, pre-paid, to 
. A. NATTALI, 19, SOUTHAMPTUN-STREET, 
COVENT-GARDEN. 
HE ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE, for 
MAY. (No. 1.) Price One Shilling. 64 $to. 
Edited by Dovetas JeRRoip. With 60 Wood Ep. 
gravings, from Designs by Kenny Meadows, Leech, 
Hine, Sargent, Brown, and Timbreil. 


: Also, 

Three Sketches in Pencil, 
by the late Sir David 
Wilkie, 


CONTENTS. 

1. Elizabeth and Victoria. | 10. Pictorial Passages in 
By. the Editor. the Life of Theophilus 

2. Sindh and its Ameers. Smudge. Edited by 
Bg Mrs. Postans. Cimabue Briggs. 

11. emg — 
Sy W. Raleigh Baxter, 
LL.b. 

12. Incident in the Life of 
a Naval Officer, By 
Robert Postans. 

13. Children’s Employment 
Commission. By 8. H. 
Horne. 

14. The Button Holder. 

By the Editor. State 

Brass—Bishopof Jeru- 

salem — Railway +. 

Connon, ke. 

Poetry. 

Books — Reviewed:— 

Lady Sale’s Journal, 


ing Giass. By Laman 
Blanchard. 

4. The Boys of London: 
The Doctor’s Boy. By 
Mark Lemon. 

5. Great Western Sketches. 
By Wildrake. 

at Miss 
Frounce’s School, by 
G. A. A’ Beckett. 

7. Venerable Bede. 

8. Mr. Grubbe’s 
with Memnon. 
Albert Smith. 

9. International Copyright 
at the Old Bailey. By 


—_ 
/ 15. 
16. 





“ Our Own Reporter.” &c. &e. 
Office, 2, Crane-court, Fleet-street; and may be bad 
ofall Booksellers in town and country. 





Recently published, royal 18mo., 78. cloth, 
Fy AN-8o )K for WESTMINTER ABBEY, 
with Fifty-six Embellishments on Wood, en- 
graved by La‘ties; four Etchings by D. Cox, Jon os 
liluminated Title, representing the scat 
Chapter House, and a Specimen of the Eucaustic 1 
Fevix SUMMERLY. : 
m. Its pages are not disfigured by the usuia! = 
Book sentimentality, rambling on withoat method, & 
mixing inaccurate if not false information with » 
criminate and nauseating praise, but it pomp 
arranged and correct description, neither too nape 
nor too pedantic, of the Sacred Eaifice; ae 
very judiciously the more remarkable soon 
leaving the reader to appreciate for himee t aes 
beauty and harmony of the whole.”—From the ana 
siologist,”’ published by the Cambridge Camden me 
A Cheaper Edition, without the Liiumination 


Tiles, 3s. : ‘ 
SYNOPSIS, separately, 64., or with 4 ~~ “el | 
BCCLES!- 


On a Sheet, 1s. 6d. ; in Case, 2s. 
CHRONOLOGICAL CHART of BE 
ASTICAL ARCHITECTU E, ila oa 
minster Abiey, with 35 W ood Engravings, prineiypallf 
taken from the above Hand- Book. . 
Second Edition, 12mo., eight eet Br 
A GLANCE at the TEMPLE CH « 97 
Fevix SuMMERLY. 
“* Tasteful brochure, 


and magnificent restoration of the ve 


ture.”’—Spectator. ‘ . aie Bp 
“‘ Printed with considerable taste.”"—Christian 


membrancer. ag , 
- - ” - ad , ing 
REE PICTURE GALLERIES, 
ous to the National Gallery, Dulwich Gallery, ail 


of Arts, Soane Noon, > Fieet-atreet. 


iefly describing theantiquites 
briefly d erable S170 


: 
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| 1943.) 


WM. 8S. ORR, and CO. 
i , price 25s., half-bound morocco, and | 

In Imperial 4to ing Benn Ba a 
HE ROYAL GALLERY OF PICTURES; 
being a selection of Thirty-two Pictures from | 
her Majesty’s Private Collection at Buckingbam Palace, | 
snd engraved by eminent Artists. With descriptive 

Letter-press by LINNEL. ‘ 

Price One Guinea and a Half in cloth, Thirty-eight 
Shillings plain morocco, and Forty-eight Shillings 
morocco elegant, both bound by Hayday, . 
GREECE; Victorial, Descriptive, and His- 

torical, by CHRISTOPHER WorpsworTtH, D.D. Ilus- 

trated by Twenty-six highly-finishe i Line Engravingson 

Steel, after FIELDING, CRESWICK, Cox, and SARGENT ; 

Two Maps of Greece; and upwards of Three Hundred 

and Fifty highly-finished Engravings, drawn on Wood | 

by HARVEY, SARGENT, M&ISSONIER, PAUL Hwer, | 

DavBiony, STANLEY, and JACQUES. 

III. 
Medium 8vo, price 16s. cloth lettered, ; 
PICTURES OF THE FRENCH; A Series | 
of Literary and Graphic Delineations of French Cha- | 
neter. By JuLes JANIN, BALZac, CoRMENIN, and | 
other celebrated French Authors. The Drawings by 

Gavarni, H. MONNIER, and MEISSONIER, 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS, PUBLISHED BY 
| 
' 





Iv. 
THE NEW COMIC NURSERY TALE. 
Price Half-a-Crown each, orvamentally bound, 

By ALBERT SmitH, Author of “* Ledbury’s Tour.” 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, with Humour- 
ons [ustrations by ALFreD CroweaulILuL. 

Already Published: 

Sleeping Beauty. 
Jack the Giant Killer. 


Blue Beard. 
Red Riding Hood. 


v. 

THE COMIC ALBUM, in Verse and Prose, 
with upwards of 300 Il!ustrations, beautifully printed 
on tinted pepers; and bound in splendid arabesque 
pattern of colours and gold. Large 4to., price 12s. 

“ Bvery page is mirth-exciting, and the Comic cuts 
are as many and as irresistible as the thwacks and tum- 
bies of a Pantomime. 

vi. 
In small 8yo., price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 

WALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES; con- 
taining instructions in Rowing, Sailing, Swimming, 
Riding, and Driving. —To which are now added, for 
the first time, instructions in Racing, Hunting, and 
Shooting, by CRAVEN, with Sixty-four Plates by How- 
agp, and numerous engravings on Wood by LANDSEER 
and SARGENT. 

vil. 
In small 8vo., price 8s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

THE EARTH; its Physical Condition and 
most remarkable Phenomena, by W. M. HiaaIns. 
——— by Ten Coloured Engravings by Ferix 

LUNT. 

VIIt. 
In small 8vo., price 5s. 6d., cloth lettered, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTI- 
QUITIES OF SELBORNE. By the Rey. GrtBert 
Watte, A.M. A new Edition carefully revised, with 
Notes, by Eowarp Biytu. A Map of the Locality, 
beautifully engraved on Steel, and copiously illustrated 
¥ith highly-finished Engravings on Wood, and an in- 
teresting account of the state of Selborne in the sum- 
mer of 1836, by Mr. Mupie. 


Ix. 
ln 8 vols., super-royal 8vo., price in Sets reduced to 
Ten Guineas, half-bound morocco, 

P AXTON’S MAGAZINE OF BOTANY, and 
REGISTER of FLOWERING PLANTS. Each Volume 
contains forty-eight Plates beautifully coloured from 
Nature, The text comprises botanical descriptions of 
‘ ¢ Plants figured ; the ‘time of their Introduction; the 
best mode of Culture ; and every other particular essen- 
Val to their perfect growth. Every beautiful plant 
newly introduced worthy of notice and general cultiva- 
Hon, is described, and, if of sufficient importance, ac- 
Curately figured. 

; 3 
In } thick vol., royal Svo., price 18s., cloth lettered, 


and illustrated with 97 K ton - - 
LANDSEER, %.. h 27 Etchings on Steel, by Mr. T. 


CUVIER’'S ANIMAL KINGDOM, arranged 
Cine to its Organization. By the late BAnon 
ie Member of the French Academy, and of the 
Trees of London, Berlin, Petersburgh, &c. &c. 
} _ from the last French Edition, and brought 
a to the present state of knowledge. 
x! 
( . * a 
Mn the 30th inst., price 25s. royal 8vo., cloth lettered, 
TH THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
E PICTORIAL HISTORY of FRANCE, 


an¢ 
the +. French People; from the establishment of 


Bnrie Gaul, to the period of the French Revo- 


Davin, Tos by 400 Designs on Wood, by JULES 





completed in Two Volumes. 
eee 





THE ART-UNION, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORKS, 


. This Day, Price 2s. 6d., 
Copiously Tilustrated with Woodcuts by Jackson 
THE Seconp Montray Part or a 
~~" A CYCKOPEDIA OF 
‘ . r , 
BIBLICAL LITERATU RE; 
i Bp Sone Kirro, Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” 
ssiste by unmerous able Scholars and Divines both 
of this Country and the Continent) whose Initials will 
be atlixed to their respective Contributions, 

The design of the Editor is to produce an Original 
Work, w hich, within reasonable limits and ata mode- 
rate price, shall present a comprehensive digest of all 
the information considered necessary in a Dictionary 
of this description, and embracing the results of those 
modern researches in Biblical Literature and Science 


with which it is so important that English reade 
should be acquainted, g aders 


This Day, PART I1., Price 6s., of 


ee NEW EDITION OF 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
To pe Comp.Letep IN E1cut MonTay Parts, 


OF TIE WORLD. 
Comprehending Sixty-One Folio Maps, engraved on 
Sieel in the first style of the art, by Stpney HALL, 
HuGues, and others, with Geographical Descriptions, 
Statistical Tables, and an index of all the Names occur- 
ing in the several Maps, amounting to upwards of 
50,000, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the No. 
of the Map in which they will be found. 

The work having been revised and corrected through- 
out, the Publishers are satisfied that in every respect it 
is accommodated to the present advanced state of geo- 
graphical research, and whether on the ground of aceu- 
racy, beauty of execution, or cheapness, they invite a 
comparison with any other work of the class. 


This Day, PART II., Price 3s., of 
A NEW EDITION OF 

A SYSTEM OF 

ve _ a] Q 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY : 
FouNDED ON THE Works oF MALTE Brun anv 

Bast. 
To be completed in Ten Monthly Parts. 

This work having now received the general approba- 
tion of the Press, a8 one of the most comprehensive 
and best compiled Systems of Geography in the English 
language, the Publishers are induced to bring ont the 
new and improved Edition in a form which renders it 
accessible to all classes. 

The Volume embraces a Historical Sketch of the 
Progress of Geographical Discovery, the Principles of 
Mathematical and Physical Geography, and a complete 
Description, from the most recent sources, of all the 
Countries in the World, with numerous Statistical 
Tables, and an alphabetical Index of 12,000 names. 

aaa ? 
In Two Volu nes, Post 8vo., Price 21s., 
With 20 Etchings on Stee!, and numerous Woodcuts. 
A VOYAGE ROUND THE 
" a? 
COASTS OF SCOTLAND 
AND THE ISLES. 

By James WILSON, F.R.S.E., M.W.S., &c., 
Author of the Treatise on Angling in “ The Rod and 
the Gun.”’ 

“ Written in a flowing and animated style. * * * 
Those who wish to know Scotland in its Coasts and 
Islands will derive from this work both instruction and 
pleasure ; those who desire to know the value of their 
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NOW PUBLISHING, 

HE PICTORIAL TIMES, a Weekly News- 

paper, each Number containing upwards of Thirty 

beamtiful Wood-Engravings, illustrating the chief oc- 

eurrences and subjects of interest recorded in its 
columns. Price 6d., stamped. 

The Projectors of the Prcrortat Times would put 
forth a poor claim to public credence and attention, 
did they for a moment hesitate to acknowledge the 
services already rendered to Newspaper Literature by 
Wood-Engraving ; but, whilst they sliow this, they at 
the same time feel the strongest conviction that what 
has as yet been tried bears no more relative excellence 
to what may be still further achieved, than do the first 
rede letiers—the infant type—cut in the pear tree of 
the 15th century, to the sharp, clear, brilliant beauty 
sparkling from the press of the present time. 

It is this conviction—this firm knowledge of the 
hitherto unreveaied capabilities of Wood-Kngraving as 
illustrative of the events of the day—that animates the 
Projectors of the PicroriaL Times with the fullest 
belief thut, with the agency they have at their com- 
mand, they shall be enabled to lay before the world a 
work at present equally unapproachable for the com- 
prehensiveness of its typographic design (as applicable 
to arecord of Weekly News), as for the united boldness, 


| delicacy, and fidelity of its Pictorial Iustrations! 


When Printing was an undiscovered craft, the man of 
wealth had nevertheless his volumes; his mind could 
still be elevated by the communion of higher intellects ; 
for he had his collectors of manuscripts, his copying 
scribes. John Guttenburg pulled his first proof in the 
city of Mentz, and from that moment all men of all 
conditions became equal heritors of the imperishable 
legacies of the immortal mind. In like manner, Painting 
painted only for the rich. Then came Wood-Kngraving 
—the painter for the poor; and ail men felt their facul- 
ties enlarged, and their sympathies quickened, as 
geese upon the graven types—the speaking symbols of 

idden things. This goodly influence has extended— 
will extend; and to this purpose the Projectors of the 
PicroniaL Times will unceasingly apply their par- 
ticular resources, 80 that they may become the acknow- 
ledged Painters to the Million. 

in these times it is no mean mission to make the 
beautiful not only the luxury of the few, but a thing 
necessary to the world at large: for in proportion to 
the true influence of the beautiful on the minds and 
hearts of a nation, is its social gentleness, its best hu- 
manities. 

And how can this influence work so surely as when 
associated with the domestic want of all society—with 
the necessity of a Newspaper? How can it be so valu- 
able, so unerring in its sprang as when made 
ministrant to the feelings and sympathies of the man— 
and are there not tens of thousands such ?—who buys 
his Weekly Journal net so much to travel over “ the 
burning marie” of party politics. as to satisfy the 
better cravings of his bigher nature by associating him- 
seif with the hopes and fears, the speculations and the 
activities, of his fellow-men? It is with this view that 


| the Projectors of the PrcrorniaL Times will make Art 


country, and its institutions, as shown even ia the most | 


inaccessible parts of its remotest provinces, will ponder 
over its contents; and the general reader, who secks 
only for that rational amusement which the personal 
narrative of a lively and intelligent tourist never fails to 
yield, will find it in these volumes.”"—Edinburgh Re- 
view. ed ; 
In a handsome Volume, Post 8vo., Price 12s., 

With numerous Illustrations on Wood and Steel, after 

Drawings by Coorrer, ALKEN, BARENGER, and 

Fernevey of Melton Mowbray, 


THE 
. . 7 — 
HORSE AND THE HOUND. 
Their Various Uses and Treatment ay and Out, 
including PracTicaL INsTRUCTIONS in HORSEMAN- 
SHIP. to which is added, a TREATISE on HORSE 
DEALING, wherein is enforced the necessity for 
“ Caveat emptor,” and a recital given of some of the 


first Legal and Veterinary Authorities on the question | 


of SoUNDNEsS and UnsounpNess of Horses. 
By NIMROD. 

*,* The Eogravings on 
okeon Pm weet Hack NEY—and of a celebrated 
Fox Hounp. Among the other Illustrations (after de- 
signs by Alken), are THE FINISH OF A Rack—Un- 
HARBOURING THE STAG—HORSEMAN MovuntTING— 
THE Goop AND BaD SeaTs—THE FAULTY HounD= 
Sevuine a Horse, &c. &c. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinborgh. Longman and 
Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Whittaker and Co. ; 
and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 





Steel include Portraits of a | 


| Country Sports and Agricultural Meetin 


the Handmaid of Truth. They will put forth no 
elaborate pictures of “ castles in the air,” made to 
represent real castles of granite; no dreams of an 
artist intended to portray the traths of life: but 
every scene, every circumstance, pictorially illustrated, 
will be—at any pains and at any cost—executed from 
the object itself. Thus the reader will possess, 80 to 
speak, a Picture Gallery of the events of bis time; a 
rallery executed with the precision, force, and delicacy 
aed ee the peculiar merits of works exclusively pro- 
duced for the wealthy few. Nor will the excelience of 
the Engravings be purchased by a niggardly limitation 
of their number; on the contrary, they will be found 
interspersed through every page, set in a frame of 
novel and peculiar beauty. 

As to Politics, the Politics of the PrcroriaL Times 
will be the Politics of the Hamon Heart; no feverish 
querulousness of party spirit will be heard erymg from 
its columns, but the Voice of Justice, Tolerance, and 
Humanity towards all men. 

The interests involved in Agriculture, its meetings, 
its fluctuations in the price of Corn and of Cattle, to- 
gether with the doings of the Money Market and other 
matters pertaining to Commerce, will be found faith- 
fully recorded, 

in a word, the Picrortan Times will be, in every 
respect, a Newspaper! Fiction will beduly treated asa 
Fairy guest, ateller of pleasavt things; but Arab stories 
will not be given to the shredding down of Parliamentary 
debates, or “ Poetry from the Persian” in lieu of the 
iron doings of the Courts of Law, the Crimival Courts, 
and the Police. , 

The Illustrations of the PrcrorraL Times will em- 
brace every available subject. Foreign and Domestic 
scenes, so far as they are connected with the events of 
the day, and Portraits of eminent living men celebrated 
in Polities, Literature, Arts, or Arms, will obtain a 
prominent place. New important Public Buildings and 
works of Art in the Metropolis and the Provinces, 
s, Races, kow- 
ing and Sailing Matches, the Theatres, } ilitary Reviews, 
Festivals, Assemblies, and State Processions, whether 
at home or abroad, will all in turn be introduced. 

Office 185, Fleet-street, London. 

This Paper may be obtained et any town throughout 
the kingdom by previous application to a Bookseller or 
Newsman. 
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NEW PERIODICAL. 
This day, Part I., price Five Shillings, containing 128 


es imperial, 
THE STORY-TELLER; 
OR, 

TABLE-BOOK OF POPULAR LITERATURE. 
A COLLECTION OF TALES, TRADITIONS, 
AND POETICAL LEGENDS OF ALL NATIONS; 
Embracing the Choicest Productions; and forming a 
Comprehensive 
LIBRARY OF MINOR FICTION, 
EDITED BY ROBERT BELL, 

Author of “ Lives of the Poets,” “ Mothers and 
Daughters,” &c. 

WITH INCIDENTAL NOTES, CRITICAL AND 
ILLUSTRATIVE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ We have much pleasure in welcoming back to our 
weekly literature, this graceful critic and always agree- 
able writer. His plan is full of prom:se, being every 
way much above the ordinary compilations ot that kind 
which have hitherto been attempted. Its purpose is to 
collect and preserve the best specimens of the fugitive 
literature of Europe, to which, as to a worthy feast, the 
editor invites his friend the reader, giving him the ad- 
vantage of a rare experience and judgment in selection, 
and of a most kindly and enjoying spirit in criticism. 
We shall be heartily glad of the success of Tug Story- 
Te.cer. The stories of the number are admirable, 
and the occasional introductions of old verse will be 
particularly welcome,”’—Examiner. 

“ The object of Tus Story-Tevver isto rescue from 
oblivion the best specimens of romantic fiction at home 
and abroad, to preserve ‘those exquisite touches of 
fancy and imagination which,’ as the editor so truly 
observes, ‘so rarely find their way into the large col- 
lections of national fiction, and +0 often perish in the 
evanescent periodicals to which they are consigned.’ 
Valuable notes and observations are prefixed to some of 
the articles, and the original sketches and tales are in- 
termingled with rich gleanings from the wide field of 
ancient and modern literature. A pleasant literary 

iping-paper, after the manner of Christopher 
orth’s celebrated * Noctes,’ in ‘ Blackwood,’ torms 
the introduction to the present number. It is called 
* Festivals of the Story-Tellers—Gathering the First,’ 
in which much sound sense is heightened by flashes of 
merriment and sparkles of rare wit. When we add 
that Mr. Robert Bell, the author of ‘ Marriage,’ 
‘Mothers and Daughters,’ &c., is the editor of the 
work, we need offer no better guarantee that the task 
he has undertaken will be performed with taste and 
scholar-like ability.””—Sunday Times. 

**We are exceedingly glad to see any publication 
under the sanction of the name of this acute critic and 
graceful writer. The title of the publication, full as it 


is, does not suffice to expound the true nature of the | 


editor's labours. This weekly publication is not to be 
the vehicle of any commonplace matter, or things of 
vulgar notoriety. The editor has imposed upon him- 
selfa very laborious occupation. His task will be to 
dive into books of bygone periods, and examine the 
literary remains in the various literatures of Europe, 
and from them to glean fitting materials for the con- 
tents of his very interesting pages. 
respect, competent to the undertaking.’’—Atlas. 

“ Our weekly contemporary bids fair to make a pro- 
minent stand in our light, or, as it is better called, our 
polite literature. The opening dialogue touches on 
many literary cee, and is very spirited. The pur- 
port is to form a library of minor fiction, romance, &c., 
and Mr. Bell is precisely the man to execute such a 
task in a judicious and agreeable manner.”’—Lit. Gaz. 

“THe Srory-TELLER is altogether of so superior a 
character to the eaten periodicals that every week 

ves birth to, that we should regret to see it con- 
founded with them. The editor is Robert Bell, the 
author of the charming comedy of ‘ Marriage,’ and one 
of the chastest writers and most elegant critics of bis 
5 In his name the public have a security that nothing 
will be acimitted into the pages of Tug Story-TELLER 
that has not a tendency to elevate the mind, as well as 
to amuse it.”"— Britannia, 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 
post &vo., 
THE PASTOR CHIEF; 

OR, THE ESCAPE OF THE VAUDOIS. 
A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
“ Avenge, Oh Lord ! thy slaughtered saints whose bones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine Mountains cold; 

Een them who kept thy truth so grave of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones, 

Forget not.” — MILTON. 
Now ready, in One Vol., 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 

" ‘ ba Y y ‘ . 
THE YOUNG MILLINER 
A TALE OF FACTS OF THE DAY. 

BY MRS. STONE, 
“The Art of Needlework ;”” “ Willia 
the Cotton Lord;” “ Miss Pen and her 


Niece. 
CUNNINGHAM and MORTIMER, AD ,. 
STREET, STRAND,” “DBLAIDE 


? 


Authoress of 
Langshawe, 


He is, in every 











THE ART-UNION. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Demy 8vo., price 12s., handsomely bound in cloth, 


MODERN PAINTERS: 
cape Painting to all the Ancient Masters proved by examples 


i jority in the Art ot Lands 
eo beentiful, snd the from the Works of Modern Artists, especially from those 


the Beautiful, and the Intellectual, 
Turner, Esq., R.A. 


of the T; 
of J. M. 


By a GRADUATE OF OXFORD. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 65, CORNHILL. 
———e/ . y , : 7 7 ry — ‘ ; a r F 4 ‘ a pene aeeitens 
SIR DAVID WILKIE’S SKETCHES 
a a i 4 Ty ,O Vv pm 
TURKEY, SYRIA, AND EGYPT, 
Lithographed in the finest style of Art by Joseru Nasu, Eee. 
d Work, consisting of fac-similes of the original drawings Sir David Wilkie intended 88 studies 
for composition, but which his untimely death prevented, includes the beautiful ot ber of ‘ The Letter. Writer.’ 
‘ The Tartar announcing the Fall of Acre,’ ‘ Portraits of the Sultan, ‘The Pasha of pt,’ and many others not 
less beautiful in costume than striking for Eastern character. x ; 
Price : Twenty-six plates, imperial folio, half morocco, #4 4s...Coloured and mounted, in exact imitation o/ 
the original Drawings, £10 10s. f 
A few Copies printed uniform with ‘ ROBERTS’S HOLY LAND,’ price £6 6s. 


. Published by HENRY GRAVES and COMPANY, Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty and 
London : Published by li is Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall. esty 


THE SECOND SERIES OF THE SCENE OF WAR IN INDIA, 
CONSISTING OF TH 


THE 
CHARACTER AND COSTUME 


AFG H.A.U NES Tc 


beautifully Litho hed by CHARLEs Hacue, Esq., from the Original Drawings made on the spot 
By spear LocnyEs Wits Harr, of the 22nd Regiment of Bombay Infantry, and Dr. James Atkinson; 
including authentic resemblances of all the most celebrated Chieftians who were engaged during the recent 
Campaign in that Country, viz.. Mahomed Ukbar Khan; Shah Shoojau-ool-Moolk ; Sufter-jung; Shahzada 
Timoor; Hajee Khan Kauker; the Civil and Military Functionaries, and Costumes of the Inhabitants of the 
Country beyond the Indus, depicted with equal accuracy, and uniform with “ ATKINSON’s celebrated Work of 
the Passes, Forts, &c.,in Afghaunistan.”” The Second Series also includes, THE CELEBRATED SANDAL 
GATES removed by order of Lord Ellenborough from Ghuznee; Views of the Kyber Pass, Jellalabad, Palace st 
ar, &c. 
ae Price: Twenty-six plates, imperial folio, half morocco, #¢ 4s.... Coloured andjmounted, 
in imitation of the Origions, tae on ta to Her Majesty 
ion: Published by HENRY GRAVES and CO! NY, ishers in Ordinary to Her ’; 
—- " ond His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall. 
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This splendi 





~ PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION, 

THE 
PRINCIPLES AND THE PRACTICE OF ART, 
BY J. D. HARDING, 


AUTHOR OF “ ELEMENTARY ART.” 


Author promised that it should be followed by anetber 


y a Art” was published, the ) 
ee cet ane of Art, founded on the closest observation and study of 


volume, which should carry out and complete a view t ) é ' ’ 
Nature. Many circumstances have, however, occurred to prevent him from executing his design until now. 


‘ ; - , ee ; Sevasbe 
In this, as in his former volume, the great object of the Author is practical utility, attainable only t 
knowledge of Nature, and the rationale of Art. It has already been proved, that even the earliest - — 
tice cannot be safely or usefully taken but by continual reference to Nature’s laws, and these will ~ — 
in their more comprehensive, but equally practicable, operation, as well as the necessity of a perpet recurrence 
to them, whether for the acquisition of power for ourselves, or for the appreciation of it in others. wine, Light 
The subjects theoretically and practically treated of, will be Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, 
and Shade, Effect, and Colour. . m 
The Work will form a volume of the same size as “ Elementary Art. PORT et 
Subscribers’ Names will be recei, ed by the AUTHOR, 4, Gordon-square, London University ; 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, STRAND, 
And the principal Book and Print Sellers. 


by the Publishers, 


IN PREPARATION. 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 
PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, 


AND 
ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND. 
FROM DRAWINGS 


BY J. D. HARDING, W. MULLER, J. B. PYN 
Executed in Lithotint by Mr. Harpine; with Descriptive Letter-press, 
Engravings on Wood. 
EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 
- ; «on will be in all respec 
The size of this Work will be Royal Quarto; and the mode of its production wil oe porrapbi 
commensurate with the importance of the subject and the advanced state of the oe month—wil contall 
arts. Each Part—of which one will be issued on the first of every aor wag r. - 
Three Subjects of a large size, executed in Lithotint—the patent invention detail with brillant 
—a method peculiarly suited to such a publication, as combining accuracy 
artistic effects, and having also the advantage of novelty. either from his o#? 
The Lithotint Drawings will be entirely executed by Mr. Haupine, & Woodeuts, ¥be? 
sketches, or from those of other popular artists, made exclusively for this vill be scattered throes? 
desirable to elucidate the text or to convey accurate ideas of striking home to ish all neces"? 
be letter-press, which will consist of Twelve pages,—sufficient, it 1s believed, 
ormation to the general reader. : ‘ : course. 
*.* A full Prospectus and Specimens of the Work will be issued in due 


LONDON: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, STRAND. 





E, &c. &e. 
and numerous 
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NOTES ON BRITISH COSTUME. 
PART THE FOURTH.* 


BY FREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT. 


YORK AND LANCASTER, 


Henry VI., of whom it was declared that he 
would have made a much better priest than king, 
was succeeded by a monarch the very reverse of 
bigaself in tasteand manners. Henry throughout 
life preserved the external traits of his contempla- 
tive mind and ascetic disposition ; his dress was 
invariably plain, and we are told that he refused 
‘0 wear the long-pointed shoes, so commonly 
patronised by the nobility and gentry of his court 
indera, Edward IV., on the contrary, was gay 
and dissipated, a man of taste and elegance, fond 
of the frivolities of life, and ever ready to indulge 
in the pleasures proffered to one in so exalted a 
“ation; he therefore gave no personal check to 
the dandyism of the day by his example. 

We have no monumental effigy of Edward; 
there is, however, a representation of this 
monarch seated upon his throne, with his queen 
and the young Prince Edward, afterwards 
award 'V., and of whom this portrait is the 
pe existing representation,t receiving from 
ae (and, it is supposed, Caxton, the 
Pale : copy of the “ Dictes and sayings of 
sad on — Which was translated by the Earl ; 
2 Hn a occurs in the manuscript 
livers ; d, at present kept in the archbishop’s 
Walpole Lambeth. It has been engraved by 

~ hes frontispiece to his “ Catalogue of 
een 3 oble Authors of England,” and also 
neat” in his Regal Antiquities,” who has 
ite oe delineation from Royal MS. 15, 

yan which depicts a similar book presenta- 


+ iratinued from page 83. “ 
Portrait of authority from which Vertue engraved his 





THE ART-UNION. 
tion. The king is seated on his thron 
by his brothers and officers of the om tie 
.| is also a yery curions_portrait on panel_in-the 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries, to 
whom it was presented by Mr. Kerrich. It has 
been engraved for the original edition of the “ Pas- 
ton Letters,” and it may be fairly presumed to be 
a likeness of the monarch, as it was probably 
executed shortly after his decease, or, if not be- 
fore the reign of Henry VII., it bears marks of 
authenticity sufficient to warrant the belief that 
it was copied from a genuine and older portrait. 
‘ The two figures here engraved are an illustra- 
tion of the general costume of the period, which 
capricious as ever, one day clothed the gentlemen 
in long gowns and wide sleeves, and the next 
arrayed them in tight, short jackets, that scarcely 
reached the thigh. The latter fashion was the 
prevailing one, and is seen to advantage in both 








the figures here delineated. That to the left is 
copied from a curious painting that formerly 
existed on the walls of the Hungerford Chapel, 
Salisbury Cathedral, but which is now destroyed ; 
it has been engraved in Gough’s “ Sepulchral 
Monuments.” In the original painting he is not 
confronted by so pleasant a figure as the gentle- 
man in ourcut. He is holding argument with 
Death in a fruitless endeavour to avert his power, 
by advising him to visit the sick and wretched, 
and leave himself untouched. Death, however, is 
not at all disposed to listen to the 

“ Graceless gallant in all his luste and pride,” 

as he terms him. As this figure was intended to 
“ point a moral,” we may be sure that he may 
be taken as a good specimen of a dandy of the 
period. He wearsa tight jacket, very short, and 
confined at the waist by a narrow girdle, to which 
is appended a dagger. His sleeves are large, and 
open at the sides, to display the shirt beneath, 
which is loose, and projects from between the 
lacings of the opening. In some instances we 
find the sleeves slit immediately above and be- 

neath the elbow, with a few inches of cloth to 
cover it, the whole being held together by a lace, 

which leaves some inches’ space between each por- 

tion of the sleeve, which is padded with a large 

quantity of wadding to give the shoulders a broad 

appearance ; these sleeves were prohibited by a law 

of the third year of Edward’s reign to be worn by 

any yeoman, or person under that degree, under 

a penalty of six and eightpence, and twenty shil- 

lings fine for the tailor who manufactured them. 

The hat he wears, with the single feather, is one 

of common occurrence; and the profusion of 
hair, which we may also observe in the other 

figure, forms a striking and not unpleasant con- 

trast to the close crops of the previous reign. 

His tight hose are similar to the ancient chausses, 

and his long-pointed toes, now called poulaines, 

are as indicative of dandyism as the profusion of 

rings on his fingers. Against these poulaines 

the same law was levelled, and they were prohi- 

bited to all persons under the estate of a squire 
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speaks of them as being sometimes two feet long, 
and Monstrelet declares the boys wore them in 
1467 an ell in length, for they were all the rage 
in France as well as in England. When these 
fashions had lost their attraction, men ran into 
the opposite extreme, and obeyed the law by 
widening the shoes across the toe to an absurd 
degree, similar to those worn by the other gentle- 
man in our cut, copied from Royal MS. 15, E 
2, dated 1482, and which may also be taken as a 
specimen of the male costume of the reign of 
Richard III., who came to the throne the year 
following. 

The ladies during the whole of this period ad- 
hered with an obstinate pertinacity to their 
ridiculous head-dresses, in spite of all that could 
be said by satirist, preacher, or moralist. Their 
horns became exalted, and shot forth more 
luxuriantly than ever, witness the example en- 
graved from Royal MS. 15, E 4, dated 1483, 





They were, however, generally superseded by 
the tall steeple cap, as worn by the lady beside 
her, and which lingers even now among the pea- 
santry of Normandy. The form of the dress, 
too, is different from that worn in the reign pre- 
ceding, being open from the neck to the waist in 
front, and having a turn-over collar generally of 
a dark colour surrounding it. The gowns are 
frequently bordered with fur to a considerable 
depth, and are so capacious as to be generally 
carried over the arm in walking. The toes of the 
shoes are long and sharp. 





Among the middle classes who could not af- 


ford the extravagant head-dresses indulged in by 
the upper ones, we find a hood worn with pro- 
jecting sides “ liye an ape’s ears,” having the old 
pendent tippet, or liripipe, attached, which Lung 
down the back and gave a peculiarly grotesque 
appearance to the figure when viewed behind, as 
the reader may judge from the above engraving. 


Monstrelet, in the 53rd chapter of his “* Chroni- 


cles,” relates along and edifying story of a peram- 





or gentleman, who were not permitted to wear 
them more than two inches in length. Paradin 





this prince. 


nner 





bulating preaching friar, one Thomas Conecte by 
name, who commenced so determined a crusade 
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against the steeple head-dresses of the ladies in print the inventory of the king’s dresses that 


France, that none dared appear in them in his 


plague them, giving them certain days of pardon 
for so doing, and which he said he had the power 
of granting.” These young rascals were vo doubt 
in no great need of so powerful an excitement to 
impudent mischief, and, stimulated by the cir- 
cumnstance, “ endeavoured to pull down these 
moustrous head-dresses, so that the ladies were 
forced to seek shelter in places of safety,” and 
inany were the tumults between the ladies’ ser- 
vunts, the boys, and their other persecutors. In 
the end the holy father triumphed, and at a grand 
auto-da-fe he sacrificed all the head-gear that the 
ladies would bring in a tire before his pulpit in 
the principal square. “* But this reform lasted 
not long,” says the chronicler, “ for, like as 
suails, when any one passes by them, draw in 
their horns, and when all danger seems over put 
them forth again, so these ladies, shortly afier 
the preacher had quitted their country, forgetful 
of his doctrine and abuse, began to resume their 
former head-dresses, and wore them even higher 
than befure.’’* 

The short reign of Richard U1, presents no 
striking novelty of costume, unless we except the 
pretty general adoption of another fashion of 
head-dress for the ladies, of which an example is 


here given from Mr. Waller’s very accurate and 
beautiiul work on * Monumental Brasses,” It is 
from the efligy of Lady Say, in Broxbourn 
Church, Hertfordshire, A.D. 1473, the 13th 
year of Edward 1V.’s reign, about which time the 
fashion became u-ual, and in the time of Richard 
was pretty generally adopted. 
also had begun to wear the long gowns and so- 


Heury VII., until which period we shall postpone 
our description, when it will more properly be 
admissible. 

The most curious representations of Richard 
Ill. we possess, are those now in the Posse ssion 


already described, is exceedingly interesting for 
the strong and characteristic portraiture it exhi- 
bits. It has also been engraved in the “ Paston 
Letters,” and appears fully to carry out the ac- 
counts left us of Richard by the old historians, 
who describe him as a restless spirit, always 


conversation, a8 if his miud would not allow 
quietude to his fingers; a habit that would seem 


to be displayed in tue pictare to which allusion | 


is made, which represents him drawing a ring on 
and off the tinger. The face might have delighted 
Livater. 

It may surprise some of my readers to be told 
that Richard was remarkable for his love of 
splendid dresses, and that his favourite Buck- 
ingham was no whit behind him. 


* The two magnificent volumes of Froissart’s Chroni- | 


cles in the Harleian collection, numbered 4379-80, may 
be referred to as contaiuing fine specimens, in great 
varieiy, Of the costume now described, having been 
executed about this period; fac-similes of the principal 
Hiaminations are given in the edition by Johnes of this 
bistorian’s work, which may be advantageously con- 
sulted when access to the originals is dificult. 
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The gentleman | 600 tal " D 
| of which we are now treating, to be inadmissible 
berer costume that distinguished the reign of | 


I cannot here | 


| exists among the Harleian MS., No. 433, and 
preseuce, “ exciting the little boys to torment and | 


must content myself with a mere reference to a 
list, which, as Mr. Sharon Turner justly re- 
marks, we should rather look for from the fop 
that annoyed Hotspur, than from the stern and 
warlike Richard III. 

The ecclesiastical costume during the whole 
of this period does not appear to have undergone 
any change to warrant the necessity of giving 
euts or descriptions, which may be better de- 
voted to more important matters. A glance at 
any of the plates in the works of Stothard, 
Hollis, Cotman, Waller, and others who have 
given plates of effigies and brasses, will display 
this, or a look through the volumes of Gough's 
“ Sepulchral Monuments.” The gradual changes 
produced by civilization, and the “ division of 
labour” both of mind and body, consequent to 
it, had disjoined the legal profession from the 
Church, and gave its functionaries a distinct 
costume, yet sufficiently clerical in appearance to 
distinguish the origin from which it had sprung. 
Two examples are selected for engraving, the 
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first from Stothard’s “ Monumental Effigies,” 
supposed to represent Sir Richard de Willoughby, 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in the eleventh 
year of Edward III; and it is therefore not 
too far removed from the early part of the period 


here, as an interesting illustration of early legal 
costume. He wears a plain gown, with a close 
collar, which is buttoned down the front, and 


| bas wide sleeves, displaying the tighter oues of 


the under-clothing, with their rows of buttons 


| from the elbow to the hand, which is partly 
of the Society of Antiquaries, one of which, evi- | 
dently by the same bund as that of Edward IV., | 


covered by them; his waist, 
Chaucer’s sergeant-at-law, is 
“ Girt with aceint of silk with bars small.’’ 
The second figure is that of Sir William Gas- 
coyne, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, im- 


like that of 


| mortalized by Shakspere and the older histo- 
| rians as the judge who punished * Prince Hal,” 


| afterwards the great Henry V. 
sheathing and unsheathing bis dagger while in | 


He died 1419, 
and is buried in Harwood Church, Yorkshire, 
aud our copy is made from the effigy given by 


Gough from that tomb; the principal variation 


in costume from the other effigy being the ad- 


shoulder, and a close-fitting hood instead of the 


coif or small cap, and which is said by some | 


writers to be commemorated in the small circular 
piece of black silk still placed in the centre of 
the judge’s wig. 


The military costume of the reigns of Henry | 


1V. and V. had arrived at a perfection of rich- 
ness and beauty unsurpassed by that worn at any 
other period. The effigies of those knights re- 
maining to us, whose prowess “ stirred the na- 


tious,” aud achieved immortality for themselves has been engraved and c ler 


and honour for their father-land, are worthy ex- 
amples of the heroes of chivalry, supplying all 





ee eee 
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that the painter can wish to Possess 

of material for a resuscitation of oan the 
saw their noble achievements, Nothing em 
stance, can be more beautiful than the eff ~ 
the Earl of Westmoreland, in Staindrop Church 
Durham, or that of Michael de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, in Wingfield Church, Suffolk, as giv 
by Stothard. The one here selected asa favour. 
able example is copied from Mr. Hollis's etching 
of the effigy of Sir Humphrey Stafford, who died 
1450, and is buried in BromsgroveChurch, Wor. 
cestershire. A rich jewelled wreath called an 
orle now surrounds the bascinet, which js 
pointed at the summit, where a small tube is 
sometimes placed for the reception of the pa- 
nache, or group of feathers, that now most 
gracefully tops the head-piece.* Sir Humphrey 





wears the collar of 8S., and is literally 
* cased from head to foot in panoply of steel.” 


By comparing this figure with that of Sir Thomas 
Caune, engraved in the last part of these notes, 
the distinctive variations of the two epochs will 
at once be detected, such as the absence of the 
camail, &c., and save much unnecessary verbo 
sity.t 

Long and wide sleeves are sometimes worn 
over the armour, upon which they are fastened 
at the shoulder, their edges being frequently 
cut into the shape of leaves or escallops, 

The pride of the English army, at this period, 
were the archers and cross-bowmen. To ex} 
tiate upon them or their deeds would be a work 
of supererogation ; they were much cared for by 
our monarchs. Henry V. ordered the sheriffs 
of several countics to procure feathers from the 
wings of geese for his archers, plucking ** 
feathers from each goose. Swan feathers ro 
also in request. In the fine old ballad ¢ 
“ Chevy-chase,” mention is made of the death 


iti , | of Sir Hugh Montgomery, and it is said of the 
dition of a long mantle buttoned on the right | 


arcber who struck him :— 


“ The swan-feathers that his arrow bore, 
With bis heart-blood were wet. 


Their arrows, “a cloth yard long,” were of the 


* A fine example of such a plumed headpiece 4) 


be seen in the figure of Robert Chamberlain, beget 


; " oh bas 
| to Henry V., in Cotton M8., Nero, D7, spd ube 


i is * ities.” 

been engraved by Strutt in his “ Regal Antiqui® a 

71 he effigy of Sir Richard Vernon, ' Lm own 
Shropshire, may be cited as er og 
ample of the wilitary costume p oe ong 
; rel * 
efligy, by Mr. Shaw, in bis beautifal work 08 
and decorations. 
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The cross-bow was powerful enough to 
send the “ quarrell, ”—as their arrows were 
termed, a distance of forty rods. The most in- 
teresting figures of these bowmen with which 
I am acquainted, are the two here given from 


great. 





Willemin’s “ Monumens Frangaise inedits.” The 
archers are clothed in jazerine jackets, a species 
of defence so named from the Italian ghiaze- 
rino, owing, says Meyrick, to its resemblance toa 
clinker-built boat; it is mentioned as early as 
the latter part of the thirteenth century, and was 
formed of overlapping pieces of steel, fastened by 


one edge upon canvas, which was coated over 
with velvet or cloth, and sometimes ornamented 
with brass. One of the figures above delineated 


carries his bow over his shoulder, and has sus- 
pended from his waist a “‘ moulinet” and pulley 
for winding up his bow. This operation the other 
is performing by fixing one foot in the sort of 
stirrup at the bottom, and applying the wheels 
and lever to the string of the bow, and so winding 
it upward by the handles placed at its top. 





The helmets they wear are those termed sa- 
lades, which became usual for soldiers to wear 
about the reign of Henry VI. They sometimes 
cover the head and eyes, as shown in figs. 1 and 2, 
or else have moveable visors, one of which is en- 
graved above, fig. 4; and in fig. 3 we see the 
visor lifted. The specimen is in Goodrich Court, 
and has been engraved in Skelton’s Illustrations 
of the ancient Arms and Armour there. 
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viinary standard, and their power of flight very | A novel shield was also introduced 
. , | riod, a specimen of 


| is @ mean or middle weapon,” says Giacomo di 
| Grassi, in the English edition of 1504, “ between 
|-the buckler and the-rennd target, some-persons 








at this pe- 
which is engraved above, 
from the same work. It is of square form 3 4% 


holding it on the thigh, and others with the arm 
drawn back close to the breast ;” but he recom- 
mends its being held at arm’s length, so that one 
angle be elevated just above the sight. 








A very fine example of the armour of this 
period is to be seen in the effigy of Richard Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, in the Beauchamp 
Chapel, St. Mary’s Church, Warwick. His will 
is dated 1435, and the Chapel of our Lady, or 
Beauchamp Chapel, was commenced 1442, and 
finished 1465. The late Mr. Stothard found that 
the figure was moveable, and engraved in his 
“ Effigies” both sides; and they are the most valu- 
able views of an armed warrior of the period we 
possess; the back in particular is unique, and 
Mr. Kempe justly remarks, that “the view of 
the figure about the shoulders is particularly fine 
and must be of the highest value to the historical 
painter for its boldness and truth.” 











The group of arms here engraved, have been | 
selected so that they may give a fair general idea | 


of the offensive weapons of the period. Fig. 1 is | 
a mace of the time of Henry V., and which was | 
much used by the cavalry from the period of | 
Edward II. All heavy cavalry were supplied | 
with them during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries; they were hung at the saddle bow, and 
used to break the armour of an opponent, and 


| destroy him by the blow, or afford passage for a 
! sword; in lieu of them they sometimes had a 


horseman’s hammer, or short battle-axe. Fig. 2 
is the hand-cannon of the earliest form, with the 
touch-hole at top ; these cannons are the originals 
of our modern musquetry. Fig. 3 is a hand-gun 
and battle-axe united, with the next improve- 
ment, a pan at- the side by the touch-hole, to 
prevent the escape of the powder. Fig. 4 is the 
Guisurme, a most deadly weapon, used by foot 
soldiers very commonly in attacks on cavalry, 
its scythe and spear being horribly efficient in 
such encounters. Fig. 5 is a Bill of the time of 
Edward VI. ; fig. 6, one of the reign of Edward 
IV. ; and fig. 7, one of that of Richard TIL., 
having a hook at the side to seize the bridle of a 
horse. These last three figures clearly show any 
variety of form that occurred during these periods, 





Fig. 1, in this second group, gives us the form 
of the large two-handed sword of the time of 
Richard III., when it received some improve- 
ments not visible in No. 2, which delineates that 
in use in the previous reign of his brother, Ed- 
wardIV. De Grassi must again supply us with 
a description of how they were used. He says 
the swordsmen always struck edge blows down- 
ward, “ fetching a full circle with exceeding great 
swiftness, staying themselves upon one foot ;” 
the hand towards the enemy taking fast hola 
of the handle near the cross, while the other 
was fixed near the pummel. Meyrick adds, 
that these swords are so well poised as to 
excite astonishment on trying the ease with 
which they may be wielded. Fig. 3 is 
an ordinary sword, for the better contrasting of 
the relative sizes, the two-handed sword being 
as long in the blade alone, as the other one was 
in its entire length, and this was the general 
standard. Fig. 4 is a horseman’s hammer of the 
time of Edward IV., the handle of steel, and 
perforated to receive a cord, that it might pass 
around the wrist and prevent its being beaten out 
of the hand; it has a pick on one side for pene- 
trating armour. Fig. 5 is a mace of iron, of 
the time of Edward IV., with a pike at its end 
for thrusting. Fig. 6 is a Ranseur of the time of 
Edward IV., distinguished from the Partisan, 
fig. 7, in baving a sharper point and side-pro- 
jecting blades. Fig. 8 is a Spetum of the time of 
Richard III., distinguished from the Ranseur by 
having its lateral blades bow-like, and sharp in 
the concave curve. 

[The first half of these notes is now concluded. 
They will be continued up to the year 1800, in as 
many more papers as have already been pub- 
lished. The next will be devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the costume and arms in use during the 
reign of the Tudor family.) 
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THE LEGALITY OF ART-UNIONS. 
Time gives strength to ~ coiien, as to the 
Legality of these Societies. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s “ settler’’ 
has been followed by nothing; the parties in- 
terested in their destruction remaining content 
with the alarm they have produced, and the con- 
sequent diminution of the funds to be expended in 
the of pictures. Our columns of to-day 
afford conclusive proof that the Directors of the 
Art-Union set at nought all foolish or selfish 
threats, in London; and we have been furnished 
with evidence equally convincing, that they are 
as much disregarded elsewhere. Ata meeting of 
the Royal Irish Art-Union, during the month, 
Mr. Stewart Blacker, the honorary secretary, 
** handed in three guineas, the subscription of 
Richard Moore, Esq., Q.C., late Attorney-Gene- 
ral for Ireland.’ fn doing so he made the fol- 
lowing remarks :—‘‘ He need scarcely remind the 
Committee that it was not by thoughtless persons, 
or men ignorant of the law, that the Art-Union 
system was first introduced into those countries 
from the Continent. It was first adopted in Scot- 
land, at the suggestion of Mr. Glasford Bell, Mr. 
Patrick Robertson, Lords Jeffrey and Meadow- 
bank, the most distinguished lawyers of that 
country, assisted by Professor Wilson, Bishop 
Sandford, and others equally distinguished for 
their learning and piety; since which period 
almost all the supreme judges of Scotland, and all 
the law-officers of the Crown, had been and are 
(as is the case with us) members; and in looking 
over their reports, we find that in several instances 
some of the most distinguished of these persons 
have presided on the occasions of the annual dis- 
tribution of works of Art purchased out of the 
common fund. With regard to our own society, 
it is only necessary to look to the distinguished list 
of our supporters to show that—view it in any 
light it might be wished, whether politically, 
legally, or morally—we could not have higher tes- 
timony in our favour than the junction and co- 
operation of such men. Take it politically, and 
we have Earl Fortescue, Earl de Grey, Lord Mor- 

, Lord Eliot, with a host of others in both 
ouses of the Legislature, lending us their best 
support. Take it legally, and the names of 
Plunket, Sugden, Bushe, Pennefather, Doherty, 
Burton, Torrens, Blackburne, Stock, Pigot, 
O’Connell, Moore, Smith (the present Attorney- 
General*), with numerous others, comprising the 
élite of the bench and the bar, shed the influence 
of their high character, learning, and attainments 
on our cause.’’ 

The Atheneum (which, by the way, has again 
on itself ‘‘ at the mercy of ona in- 
former,” if its reading of the law be correct,) is 
again fiercely assaulting these Institutions ; chiefly, 
by printing notices of a ‘lot of lotteries’? which 
defrauded unwary persons during the reign of 
Queen Anne. hey are valuable witnesses to 
sustain the case we published last month. The 
** Little-goes”’ described by the Athenaeum are 
recisely those we pictured as in contemplation 

y the slature when the Acts were passed for 


* Of these the first named is the late Lord Chancellor, 
the second the present Lord Chancellor, the next six are 
jodges ; and the others hold or have held the highest 

w offices. The secretary (J. A. Bell, Esq.) of the 
Association for the Promotion of the Fine Arts in Scot- 
land, has issued a circular, from which the following 

is extracted. 

es Committee are advised, and feel perfectly 
satisfied, there is no part of the constitution of the 
* Association’ which gives it the character of a Lottery 
in the statutory or ordinary sense of the word. And 
further, that the Committee are right in this conviction, 
appears to be sufficiently testified by the fact that al- 
most all the supreme jucges of Scotiand, and the first 
law-officers of the Crown, have been and are mem- 
bers; and that, in several instances, some of the most 
distinguished of these persons have presided on the 
occasion of the annual distribution of the works of 
Art, purchased out of the common fund. 

“ It was perbaps unnecessary for the Committee to 
notice thus publi ly an imputation which, so far as they 
know, has never Lcen seriously entertained by any one 
in Scotland; but they were unwilling that even a mo- 
mentary suspicion of illegality should be allowed to at- 
tach to an institution which has been fostered by the 
purest feelings of patriotism ; which has already done so 

much for the Arts of this country ; and which, if it pro- 
ceeds as it has begun, is likely to give a permanent ele- 
vation to the national character in a department of in- 
tellect hitherto too little cultivated among us.” 
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the suppression of schemes by which “‘ persons had 


unjustly and fraudulently gotten to themselves 
great sums of money from unwary persons, to the 
utter ruin and impoverishment of many families,’’ 
and which bear about as close a resemblance to 
Art-Unions as apples do to elephants. The sum- 
mary in the Atheneum, copied from ‘ Knight’s 
London,” contains this remarkable passage, writ- 
ten as if to show the entire ignorance of the writer 
on the subject; he is explaining the mode in 
which Art-Unions originated in London :— 

“An mitative association (imitative of the Edinburgh 
Society) was set on foot here (i.¢., in London), either by 
picture-fanciers who had a mind to get pictures, or by 
artists who wished to get their unsaleable stock out of 
their studios—no matter which. So far these associa- 
tions were what they gave themselves out for.” 

It is really too bad to find the Atheneum circu- 
lating a statement so completely without founda- 
tion. The Art-Union ‘set on foot’’ by artists 
and picture-fanciers (!) who had a mind to get 
pictures, or wished to get rid of unsaleable stock ! 
Such are the arguments by which the ruin of these 
Societies is expected to be brought about; and 
the Atheneum really imagines its readers may, 
upon such grounds, be persuaded to destroy them ! 
An apparently less absurd suggestion is conveyed 
by the following paragraph, which we extract from 
the same journal :— 

“ If, as Mr. Kelly asserts, these Art-Unions are legal, 
why was Alderman Boydell obliged to obtain a special 
act of Parliament, to enable him to dispose of his pic- 
tures and prints, and why was an extension of the act 
sought for in successive sessions, till he had filled his 
subscription list? Why were other parties in like 
manner obliged to obtain acts of Parliament before 
—o dispose of Tomkin’s works, Macklin’s Bible, 

c. 

To these questions we answer—first, it is not 
proved that there was a necessity for procuring 
special acts of Parliament to enable Messrs. Boy- 
dell and Tomkin to dispose of their stock ; and 
next, these projects differed essentially from the 
Art-Unions, inasmuch as they did not profess 
to give the full value—(according to previous 
charges)—of the guinea for every guinea subscribed. 
With regard to the third case, that of *‘ Mack- 
lin’s Bible,’’ we have a word or two to say. 

No act of Parliament has been obtained, or 
sought for, in order to dispose of this valuable 
work. Its owner, Mrs. Parkes, several years ago, 
devised a plan for disposing of it, precisely similar 
to that since adopted by Mr. Boys to dispose of 
his stock—i.e., every purchaser, to the value of 
ten guineas, of prints from the stock of Mrs. 
Parkes obtained gratis one chance in the lottery 
by which ‘‘ Macklin’s Bible’? was to become the 
property of one of the shareholders. 

If the Atheneum opposed Art-Unions upon 
just, fair, and reasonable grounds, no objection 
could be urged against such a course. But in 
condescending to malversation it forgets the great 
duty of a public journalist. It is to be regretted— 
inasmuch as out of these continual attacks has, no 
doubt in a great degree, proceeded the comparative 

aucity of funds now at the disposal ef the Art- 

nion of London; the Atheneum, therefore, has 
most materially prejudiced the interests of the 
British artist. At the same time, its own reputa- 
tion for integrity and fair-dealing has been con- 
siderably diminished ; for it will be very difficult to 
imagine that its assaults, amounting almost to 
ferocity, have been the results of a sense of public 
duty. It is sufficiently notorious that the Athe- 
neum considers the British Artist unable to paint 
—the transition is easy into a belief that he is also 
unworthy to live. 

They will paint and live in spite of the Athe- 
neum; and British Art, notwithstanding the 
mighty efforts of the Atheneum to discourage it, is 
advancing towards perfection. 

We are not likely to hear any further opinions 
concerning ‘* the illegality of Art-Unions,”’ except 
from the Atheneum ; and these are now conveyed 
only by side-winds. For the present, the purpose 
has been answered—the receipts of the year are in- 
finitely less than they were expected to have been ; 
but the evil will not again occur ; 

THE LEGALITY oF ARrT-UNIONS MAY 
NOW CONSIDERED AS FULLY ESTABLISHED. 
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THE ARTS IN CONTINENTAL states 


ITALY.—Rome.— Gall ; 

—The first sale by auction of the sardine! Fesch, | 
commenced on the 17th of April, to collection 
the following days of the month.’ The new”! 
be sold in this first sale consisted of 3.0.” 
of the Dutch and Flemish schools, incl patanes 
following masters — Cuyp, Ostade, Jean the 
Ruysdael, Teniers, Wouvermans Vand ia ate 
Moulin, &c. In this list we see no at a 
and for those this gallery was especial] — 
Of the French school the catalogue recka r 
pictures. Sebastian Bourdon, Coypel he 50 
N. Poussin, S. Vouet, Vanloo, Le Brun Venn 
&c., are named among the masters "Of th 
paintings of the various Italian schools the n = 
amounts to 450. Further information of the sale 
we shall be hereafter able to give. It was at 
time intended, as we announced, that the pi ~~ 
of Cardinal Fesch should be divided, and sl 
successive perio e presume thi : 
—_ followed. : e this plan bes not 

OLOGNA.—Elisabetta Sirani.— i 
wonderful genius of this gifted nh ie 
her rare accomplishments, the ordinary course of 
things, and her early death was involved in mys. 
tery. It was believed she died from poison, and 
as our readers are probably aware, she was regarded 
as so worthy a follower of Guido Reni, that she was 
buried in the same tomb. The learned Signor ( 
Tosglli, in his researches in the archives of the city 
of Bologna, has found the criminal process which 
followed the death of E. Sirani, when a female 
servant of her family, suspected of administering 
poison to her, was tried and finally acquitted, the 
proofs of her guilt being imperfect. This curious 
and most interesting document is published from 
the literal text, examination of witnesses, &c. &c., 
illustrated by notes drawn from the great stores 
of erudition of Signor Toselli, and most useful to 
the reader. It throws some curious lights on the 
simple manner of living of those times; and the 
impression it leaves of Elizabeth's genius and 
charming character is quite affecting. The work 
is accompanied by a sketch from the portrait of 
E. Sirani, painted by herself, in the possession of 
Prince Hercolani, of Bologna. She is in the act 
of painting her father’s portrait, and is, herself, 
extremely beautiful. 

The Sculptress, Properzia Rossi— Count Guido 
Pepoli’s Portrait.—This sister genius, as famous 
in sculpture as Elisabetta Sirani in painting, like 
her, died very early, in consequence of an unhappy 
attachment. So celebrated was she, that when tle 
Emperor Charles V. and the Pope Clement VII. 
arrived at Bologna, they both immediately desired 
to see Properzia Rossi; but Properzia was already 
gone—she had died in the height of her fame the 
day before they arrived at Bologna. Some of her 
works have just furnished the subjects of a clever 
little treatise by the accomplished poet, Count 
Marchetti. The superb bust of a warrior, seen 
in the sacristy of the church of St. Petronio, by 
Properzia Rossi, was believed to be the portrait of 
Count Guido Pepoli — which it is mentioned by 
Vasari and by various authors that she had ex- 
cuted. A bas-relief, with several figures, which 
had been concealed in a neglected apartment of 
one of the Palazzi Pepoli, has just been discovered, 
and proves, without doubt, to be the portrait is 
question. The magnificent bust in the sacristy 
apparently, that of his son, Count Filippo Pepolt 
under whose auspices many repairs and improve- 
ments were made in the church of St. Petrone. 
The work of Count Marchetti is accompanied 
engravings of the above-mentioned works “ 
Properzia Rossi, and of an ancient medal °) 
Sperandio. We trust Count Marchetti will | 
tinue to give us other similar works as serviceable 
to the history of Art as this is. ss 

FRANCE.—A Grecian Bronze.—Ovt pr 
may have in recollection an interesting cca 
the discovery, in cleaning the interior of nee 
bronze statue, of a piece of lead, on ¥ an 
stamped the names of the artists, and octane 7 
of its casting, taken from a memoir preses . 2 
M. Letronne to the Academy of inact ied 
is now the subject of discussion whe ihe ee 
really came out from the aperture 0 the body 
the statue, with the sand, &c., W f the pro- 
contained ; or whether, in the course © } wt 

. one itiously introduced among 
cess, it was surreptitiously end. 
afterwards —why, we cannot well compre 
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tatue was always believed to be a work of the 
statue Wa: J 


The est era of Greek Art. This inscription gives 
ita much jater date, and quite confuses all received 
theories as to the dates of the works of Grecian 
sculpture. It is, we think, justly suggested that 
ead could not have continued, after immersion in 
salt-water for ages, which was the fate of this 


eatue, in the unchanged state in which this lead 
was found; but surely, if it be a hoax, it is 
worth the attention of the learned to expose so 
uaworthy a trick. See Cabinet de I’ Antiquaire. 

PRUSSIA.—Beriin.—The Royal Museum— 
M. von Waagen.—The M useum has received 
many rich additions, both in painting and sculp- 
tore, parchased by M. von Waagen during his 
‘ourney in Italy. The paintings belong chiefly 
to the Venetian, Umbrian, and Florentine schools. 
There are several fresco paintings, which have 
been successfully transferred to canvas in the 
collection: among these, perhaps the most inte- 
resting is a series of six subjects, on the mythus 
of Europa, painted by Bernardino Luini in 152] 
and 1522, for a house belonging to the spiritual 
brotherhood of the Holy Crown, in Milan. The 
sculpture belongs to every epoch, from the days of 
Greece and Rome. Many specimens of the best 
sculptures of antiquity are to be found in Venice, 
from its earlier relations and conquests in Greece; 
and some of these have been purchased by M. 
Waagen. Several interesting sculptures of the 
middle ages continue the series in this branch of 
Art. One of the ships, containing the marbles, 
was wrecked on the English coast, but the marbles 
were saved. Many decorative works of the middle 
ages—doors, capitals of columns, &c., are also 
among the well-selected acquisitions of M. Waa- 
en. 

Portraits of the Most Celebrated Prussian 
Men.—Professor Begas has received from the King 
acommission to paint the portraits of the men in 
this kingdom who are the most distinguished in 
science and Art. In what manner this interest- 
ing work is to be executed seems as yet undecided. 
Some consider that forming groups, combined by 
some pleasing invention, would give greater 
variety and more pleasure to the spectator than 
merely a succession of single portraits. Exam. 
ples of this style of portrait-painting by Holbein 
are to be seen in the Barbers’ Hall and Bridewell 
Hospital, in London. A painter can have no 
difficulty in finding a suitable motive for these 
groups, and this style gives much greater scope for 
the display of his own powers, and varies his task 
agreeably. 

BAVARIA.—Municu. —ThePompeian House. 
—We mentioned in our last the project of the King 
toerect a Pompeian House near his residence of 
Aschaffenburg. This plan advances towards reali- 
zation; the Director of Buildings, Von Gartner, 
is instructed to employ the drawings brought by 
Prof. Zain from Pompeii in 1839, for its con- 
struction. It was in this house that the beautiful 
panting on the walls was found, representing 
Achilles found by Ulysses among the daughters 
of Lycomedes; also the groups of Fauns and 
Bacchantes, on a blue ground; Hypolitus and 
Phaedra, Ceres, Hygeia, Venus, and Adonis. All 
these will be carefully copied for the Pompeian 
House at Aschaffenburg, with the rich bronze 
uitars, marbles, and inscriptions found in the 
house of Castor and Pollux; so that the visitor will 
ind himself completely in the domus of an ancient 

mpelan. 

Hess.—Professor Hess is occupied with the car- 
toons for the Basilica of St. Bonifacius, assisted by 
J. Schraudolph, of Algau, and Kock, from Ham- 
Durga. Besides these Hess is drawing a cartoon for 
»° great window of the Isaacschurch, at St. Peters- 
r rh ; the subject is a‘ Christ,’ in colossal dimen- 
. ms, giving the benediction ; he has also the exe- 
sutioa confided to him of the four painted windows 


hich the ; 7 i 
con the King of Bavaria means to present to the 
athedral of Cologne. 
We ch 
‘e shall have much to say next month con- 


caning THe ARTs IN France; having just re- 
, .° from a visit to Paris, in order to be enabled 
th Judge for ourselves, and to form safer opinions 
~“i can be procured at second-hand. It will be 


our dnt. 
we - to treat the subject at some length, and 
theref( 


othe Ex 
pring the matter in a 


more complete form before 
the English reader. } ° 





re postpone the publication of a notice | 
HIBITION AT THE Louvre until we can | 
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r fact, there is yet alt-tonour 


THE ART-UNION 
THE ELECTROTYPE. 

ELECTRO-METALLURGY has its origin in one of 
those accidental philosophical revelations which 
so frequently occur in researches instituted in 
prosecution of other objects, or, it may be, under 
no inquiry at all. But although a self-revealed 
° ; a ue to him whose 
ets devotion had prepared him to profit 

y such a communication. It is another genius 
arisen subservient to the will of man, to labour 
for Bis profit and instruction—summoned by 
the talisman of Professor Daniell—his constant 
battery, and, like the wonder-working familiar 
somewhere mentioned by Sir Walter Scott, seems 
to be capable of everything in his own walk of Art, 
although not yet having been proved by the tenta- 
.men of forming ropes of subtle sand. It is impossi- 
ble to divine the multifarious uses to which electro- 
metallurgy may be applicable: we shall attempt 
to show its power of diffusing a taste for high- 
class Art. Many are labouring arduously in at- 
tempering it—a docile ministrant of commercial 
enterprise and the utilities of life. It has not 
been without its share of the cold-water incident 
to all beneficial discoveries; and had it been an 
expensive affair, would probably have been at- 
tempted as a monopoly by a company. This 
country is the El Dorado of mendicant continental 
speculators, numbers of whom are continually in 
quest of the inventions and improvements effected 
by British science, industry, and perseverance. 
It is to be lamented that those who make valuable 
discoveries should be compelled, in order to call 
attention to them, to seek the countenance of a 
learned body, who, in such cases, delegate the con- 
sideration of all papers to referees ; who, their office 
being gratuitous, very often, to say the least, report 
very loosely upon their merits. A case in point is 
that of Mr. Spencer, who was the first in this coun- 
try to announce the execution by electric agency of 
JSac-simile medals in copper. A paper on the sub- 
ject by this gentleman was, it appears, refused a 
reading at the British Association—one simple fact 
exhibiting the want of some responsible authority 
appointed to examine the merits of scientific dis- 
covery. The observation drops from us merely 
& propos of Mr. Spencer’s rejected paper: many 
nein for this might be proposed, but its con- 
sideration is not within our present scope. Mr. 
Spencer’s paper was perhaps not examined; if 
examined, the value of its communications was 
not understood; if it was examined and under- 
stood, those by whose fiat it was rejected were in 
every way unfitted for the confidence reposed in 
them ; in short, under any point of view, the re- 
fusal of such a communication could not be pal- 
liated. It is unaccountable that societies insti- 
tuted for the express purpose of fostering science, 
should have done so little for electro-metallurgy ; 
it owes its adyancement to individuals, who, at 
once seeing the value of the discovery, have sought 
to turn it to profitable account. 

The electrotype was suggested by the constant 
battery of Professor Daniell, who, in a course of 
experiments, observed, on disengaging a portion of 
the reduced metal from the negative electrode, that 
it bore a surface inversely corresponding to that to 
which it had attached itself; but this fact did not 
attract the attention of the Professor, who was in- 
terested solely in his battery. In 1836, Mr.de la Rue 
particularly observed that the deposition of copper 
presented the exact counterpart of every mark of the 
plate on which it had been reduced. Some two years 
afterwards Professor Jacobi published the results 
of his operations with galvanic agency, which 
were, in fact, the repetition in copper, 0 surfaces 
either incised or in relief; and in 1838, Mr. Spencer 
announced that he had succeeded in copying some 
medals in copper. To this gentleman, therefore, 
is the British public indebted for the electrotype. 
As the fact whence it has its origin was known to 
many men of science, it could not much longer 
have remained in abeyance; it seems to have bee! 
acted upon simultaneously by Spencer and Jacobi. 

The electrotype was, however, yet limited. The 
range of non-conducting substances was opened 
to it by the discovery of Mr. Murray, that the 
application of plumbago to such surfaces was fol- 
lowed by deposition, and but for which, the elec- 





trotype must yet have been devoid of its greatest 
utility. We beg to disclaim the pretension of | 
treating this subject scientifically, wishing to es- 

chew as much as possible even its technicalities ; 













and from the plainest descriptio 
apparatus and their management, 
one main object in this noticem—a B 
ation of its prospective effects in exte! 
for Fine Art. The practical querist, whe 
sure or profit be his object, 
of the treatises published on the subject. We re- 
commend him to Smee’s ‘‘ Elements of Electro- 
Metallurgy, wherein he will find abundant work- 
ing details, and whence he will acquire a knowledge 
of galvanism, which is indiepenethle to the accom- 
plished electrotypist. One of the first questions 
presenting itself to an inquiring mind is the direct 
cause of the voltaic current; but it is a power which 
can be created and employed at will, but not ex. 
plained in a manner to satisfy the various schools 
of science; therefore, like every other debatable 
point of economy, philosophical or otherwise, its 
uncertainty has given rise to different theories. 
By the best English authorities, it is held that the 
action of the zinc on the water of the acid solution 
is the cause of the current, but by the German 
section of the chemists of Europe, and with these 
all who profess the opinions of Volta on this sub- 
ject, it is believed that the chemical action is pro- 
duced by the electric current, and that the power 
arises from the contact of two different metals. 

Considering our object—such as we have stated 
it—we keep it straight before us—we cannot di- 
verge—how acceptable, nay necessary, soever it 
might be to notice a few of the very important re- 
sults of countless experiments instituted by indi 
viduals, whose names are now associated with the 
origin and progress of the electrotype—the typo- 
graphy of Art, which promises to do for it almost 
as much as the invention of printing has done for 
letters. 

A Daniell’s battery* consists of a copper cylin- 

vessel (C), containing a so- 

lution of sulphate of copper (S), 
in which is immersed another in- 
ner porous vessel (P), containing 
zinc (Z) and dilute acid (A). The 
height of this vessel, as recom- 
mended by Professor Daniell, may 
be from eight inches to two feet. 
The simplest apparatus to which 
this principle is applied for the 
precipitation of metals may be 
constructed within a pound jar. 
Half fill this vessel with a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper, in 
which place the inner 
vessel with the dilute acid and 
zinc, and here is at once an ap- 
paratus. In order to procure a 
Jac-simile of a medal or cast; 
this may be effected by connect- 
ing the cast by means of wire to 
the zinc, and action will commence 
immediately on the immersion of 
the cast in the solution contained 
in the larger vessel. The opera- 
tion may be extended to several 
medals at the same time. In order 
to maintain the metallic solution in 
a state of saturation, some of the 
salt in a linen beg may be kept sus- 
pended in it. 


Another form may consist of a eek, 


box divided into two compartments by a partition 


her plea. 
must consult some 




















of porous earthenware. One of these divisions, 
as before, will cane - yo of sulphate 
f , together with the casts (m m) in’ 
to pe Pree mond and the other the dilute sul- 
phuric (A) acid and zinc (Z). The advantage of 
this apparatus is the greater Y ses of manipula- 
i hich its construction offers. 
The apparatus here described is the simplest in 
use, and is employed only for small objects. The 
process upon a larger is carried on by means 


+ The cuts which illustrate this article we have bor- 
rowed from ‘ Smee’s Elements of Electro-Metallurgy.’ 
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. The operation is but little affected | 

by the Tiatence or proximity of the trongh and the | 

; for, provided the conducting wires are 

fficient, they may be separated to any reasonable 
etane and 


are even sometimes placed in | 





d a precipitating trough, an 
with many very important 


feparate rooms. should be the condacting | 
mnedium; and, although a very thin wire may answer | 
for a small compact apparatus, yet, when the bat- 
tery and the trough are apart, the substance of the 
éonductor should be increased to that of a rod. | 
There are, it will be understood, a thousand con- 
tingencies incidental to a course of operations, even 
on the limited scale which we have attempted to de- 
acribe with all possible brevity ; none of these can 
be anticipated in the space devoted to these otserva- 
tions, which, it will be remembered, are addressed 
to those who may, with peculiar and ulterior 
views of their own, wish to avail themselves of a 
power which, must be of incalculable service to | 
Art in every shape. Others by whom the electro- 
type is already at all understood must be advanced 
beyond these very simple elements; and thuse 
who are not so, we need not say will not be long 
content with the little information we can here 
afford them—for so seductive, pregnant, and com- 

rehensive is the science, that they must insensi- 

ly be carried onward until its utmost phenomena | 
shall be familiar to them. 

In speaking of the formation of the battery, the 
solution prescribed was that of the sulphate of | 
copper; that metal being in more extensive use | 
for ordinary purposes than any other. It may be | 
reduced from almost all its seits, but that most in use 
is the sulphate, from its being of less cost than the 
others, a consideration which must have weight in | 
a series of experiments. It will be sufficient for 
our purpose to say, that the sulphate of copper 
will yield deposition at a ratio of about twenty-six | 
per cent., and thirty-two grains of the zinc will dis- 
solve for the same quantity of the copper reduced. 

For general purposes an excellent fluid may be 
formed of a saturated solution of sulphate of | 
copper diluted with one-third its bulk of dilute 
sulphurie acid, to which mixture for most cases 
nitric acid in the proportion of two drachms per 
pint of the fluid may be added. 

In working from non-conducting substances 
covered with plumbago, this solution will answer | 
excremely well.— Dissolve one pound of the salt in 
four pounds of water, to which add something less 
than one-half this bulk of dilute sulphuric acid, | 
which must be formed of eight parts water and 
one of sulphuric acid. 

The utility of plaster of Paris to the electrotypist | 
mast be safficiently obvious: its qualities, when 
prepared, render it serviceable in a great majority 
of ordinary purposes. For taking casts and moulds 
of objects in metal, other substances are also used, 
as white wax, bees’-wax, stearine, &c. &c., but it 
is singular that sulphur cannot be employed in 
metallic solutions. 

Plaster of Paris may be thus prepared for taking 
casts :—Throw into a bason or cup as much as 
may be deemed sufficient, and pour water over it 
until it be entirely covered. The air will rise in 
bubbles, and when that is all expelled, and the 
water and plaster well mixed, it is ready to be 
applied to the object of which a mould is to be 
taken, the surface having been previously prepared 
by rubbing over it a very smal! quantity of salad 
oil. Should it be delicately wrought, a small quan. 
tity of the plaster must be poured on it, and with a 
brush, rabbed irto finer parts. This precaution 
insures a perfect impression. To give the neces- 
sary substance to the mould, a sufficient quantity of 
the plaster must now be added; it wil! then be- 
come rapidly consolidated, after which it may be 
disengaged from the medallion, or cast, and gently 
heated, in order to expel superfluous moisture. 

Before the mould can be used, its absorbent 
quality must be destroyed—-which is effected by 
means of melted tallow or wax, oil, varnish, or 
some other of the many materials adapted for this 

arpose. Place the cast in a plate. or some simi- 
ar flat vessel, into which must also be put the 
curing material, which, on being melted over a 
lamp or stove, or by the side of the fire, must flow 
round the cast to half its height. From twenty 
minutes to an hour, according to circumstances, is 
the time allowed to cure casts, the former of the 
two periods being generally sufficient. If this be 
properly performed, the plaster will assume a 


amooth and even surface, without any superfiuities 
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to injure the character of the mould. 

Perhaps the simplest method of rendering plaster 
casts non-absorbent, is to saturate them with 
boiled linseed oil, which should be applied to the 
cast until it is thoroughly filled; this may be 
known by the rejection of the oil, which will ulti- 


| mately settle on the surface. The cast may then 


be allowed to dry in the sunshine, if that can con- 


| veniently be accomplished; and the operator must 
be especially careful that the mould be perfectly | 
dry before it is immersed in the solution, otherwise | 


it will be destroyed. ‘This mode of making plaster 
non-absorbant is well adapted for taking other casts 


in plaster ; but it is well adapted for electro-metal. | 


lurgy as the mode of filling oy wax. ‘ 
he best method of qualifying non-conducting 
substances is by covering them with the thinnest 
ossible layer of black lead, which is done by 
frushing this material over them until they have 


received a fine and smooth coating. With this 


| process terminates the preparation of the cast— 


it may be then subjected to the operation of the 
voltaic current. 

We have described the construction of the elec- 
trotype apparatus in its simplest form, as also the 
method of setting it in action with a view to pro- 
cure the copy of a medal: the apparatus is to be 
purchased * in this and other more complicated ar- 
rangements, but the object of our particular de- 
scription is to render the construction and opera- 
tion plainly intelligible. From one or two essays, 


it is scarcely necessary to observe that infinitely | 
more may be learnt than can be gathered from | 
theory ; and, as we have already observed, there is | 


not in the space we can devote to the subject, a 
possibility of providing in anywise for those inci- 


dents of varied operations, with which an entire | 
| volume would scarcely be sufficient 


to deal. 
Many productions of the electrotype may be highly 
advantaged in appearance by being bronzed, which 
gives age and value to medals, bassi-relievi, &c. 
&e. 


the solution, after which, it must be heated over 


| the fire and then cléared of the black-lead with a 


small painting-brush, very slightly moistened. 
The electrotype has opened an inexhaustible field 
of speculation, embracing not only the refinements 
of life, but affecting also many of its necessaries. 
The first blush of the discovery presented an em- 
barrassing multitude of benefits, and changes so 
decided, as to bid fair, in every case to which it was 


| applicable, to revolutionize the routine of produc- 


tion. It is our province to watch its effect upon 


Fine Art — and this we do the more closely, | 


auguring everything favourable to the result from 
what we have already seen brought forth by com- 
parative inexperience. 

All surfaces, whether relieved or intagliated, are 
practicable by means of the electrotype: we cannot 
here even enumerate the purposes to which it is 
already applied—and less can we consider those 
to which it may be applicable. Its singularly 
subtle imitation of the relief surface of wood-en- 
graving is admirably shown in the recent edition 
of ‘*Thomson’s Seasons,’’ as illustrated by the 
Etching Club. It is true that in a comparison 
between an impresssion from the original wood- 
eut and another from the electrotyped copy, there 
is a somewhat of hardness in the latter, but by no 
means so obtrusive as in comparing impressions 
of steel and copper-plates. 
doubt, that still leaving something to be desired, 
the metal fac-simile will ultimately be made to 
yield cuts characterized by all the sweetness of 


those from the wood. The electrotype has arisen a | 


giant at its birth, but this litle finesse is wanting 


to its vast and creative power as far as concerns | 


wood. 


With respect to the engraved copper-plate, the | 


same difference cannot exist. It is constituted of 


impression which is not to be distinguished from 
that of the original 
disbelieved, but we shall follow the assertion with 
the proof. 


The engraved copper-plate may be thus repro- 


duced. There are various methods of taking the 
mould—this process is performed with wax, plaster 
of Paris, and lead, but the best of all by form- 


* At the establishment of Mr. E. Paime : 
Pad i r Paimer, 103, New- 








1; 

| ing an electrotype mould. With 

| materials the operation must ra 
| the utmost care and nicety, and so 
| be necessary to arrive at perfection, 





The simplest method of effecting this, is to | 
apply to the object black-lead, on its removal from | 
| and also into the vessel, is 





We cannot, however, | 


This we know is doubted, | 


i 
(May 


Wo former | 
performed with 
me practice wil] 
Tie Operator 
rfect mould, it 


be 


having succeeded in procuring a 
must be covered with black-lea H 

already described, and placed in i i ae | 
scarcely necessary to observe that the lines i hy 
mould will be in relief; but on the plat rere 
reduced upon this, the lines will re-e ort sb 
as upon the original. a 


An impression may also be i 
means of a primtitie-seem, The leed wad 
purpose must be prepared with a perfect! _ 
and even surface. In being put through the : 
(which must have an iron bottom), place it telon 
the plate, and over the latter, to prevent its bene 
bent, place another plate of the same size, and 
perfect impression will be obtained. The Sais 
method, however, of repeating the copper-plate j 
to procure the relieved surface from the original 
by means of the electrotype itself, which, in its 
+ oy aro _ to reduce upon, a copy of 

e@ protot te, un i i 
obi. ype plate, unquestionably accurate, ig 

n connecting the plate with the zi 

battery, it is customary to solder it ; bet, £ = 
tyro in electro-metallurgy, it would be more sim. 
ple, and not less effective, to place a wire in con. 
tact with the back of the plate. The battery best 
suited for this purpose is thus constituted :—The 
size of the vessel must be according to the 
of time the battery is required to be in action, for 
the quantity of liquid must be in proportion to 
this period ; therefore the vessel may con.ain from 
@ pint to many gallons. It is of the ordinary 
cylindrical torm, and across 
the top is extended a piece 
of wood shaped like a small 


| beam (w), from which, and 


attached to it, a piece of sil- 


| ver (S) descends into the 


vesse!. On each side of the 
wood, and descending thence 


a strip of zinc (Z), simply 


| connected with the wood by 


a binding screw (4), which 
at once grasps the whole, 
confining the beam between 
the two pieces of zinc, be- 
tween which also is the sil- 
ver, but without contact : 
to the last is soldered a bind- 
ing-screw, for the purpose of connexion in working. 
This is Mr. Smee’s battery for the electrotype. 
The precipitating trough employed may be either 


| vertical or horizontal. The vertical trough is oblong, 


consists of wood, and is cemented inside. Within 
and near one side of this is placed the plate (N) in- 
tended to afford the fac-simile, and near the other 
a sheet of copper to be dissolved ; the former being 
connected with the zine (Z) of the battery by means 
of ~ire soldered to it, and the latter put in con- 














nexion with the silver (S). The battery is to be 


: ic acid 
the same metal as the original plate—is produced | charged with Gun eee ‘to two gallons 


line for line from it, and consequently yields an | 


as one pint of strong sulphuric acid ¢ 
The tro st be filled with a satu- 
The trough must be Sod wt 

te sulphuric 


of water. 
rated solution of sulphate of copper, 
somewhat more than one-third of dilw 


| acid. The copper connected by the wire to 


battery should be of the same size 45 ' 
and ite immersion in the trough must be the 
part of the preparatory operation. The time 
quisite for the formation of a piate must amt 
upon the substance deemed necessary ; this The 
is therefore discretional with the —_ ona, 
time may extend from two or three days t 
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snd even much longer. The back and every part 
of the plate not intended to receive deposit must 
be covered with wax, grease, or some other 
non-conducting substance. It will occur tiridet 
certain circumstances, that the two plates will 
aibere as in one inseparable mass : this would take 
place if it were put into the trough to receive de. 
position immediately after the process of soldering. 
To prevent this, after having been acted upon by 
heat, it should be left ina 9 yl place twenty-four 

» When the plate is of the requi- 
‘ness, it will separate readily. 


hours Ori wih 

oi F Should the 
two be ind together by accidental deposit at 
the edges, this must beremoved. The back of the 
new plate will be somewhat rough, and must there- 
fore be filed before put under the press. Should it 
ocear that the plate is too thin, this may be reme- 
died by its being backed by another plate ; iron 
will answer for this purpose, but it is better that 
the plate should come from the troogh of the 
necessary substance. To the operator the cost of 
the plate thas produced is nearly two and sixpence 


per pound. 








‘ 


The two last figures rept a battery with a 
horizontal trough, and Mr. Smee’s ‘* odds and 
ends” apparatus. The horizontal trough (B) is 
employed for large plates, wherein the positive 
pole (C) or metal to be dissolved, is placed above 
the negative or pole to receive the deposit (P), and 
thus an eqnable distribution is effected. The 
odds and ends battery has been admirably con- 
trived by Mr. Smee, for the purpose of working 
up remnants of zinc, which are here made the posi- 
tive pole of a battery by being placed at the bottom 
ofa vessel and covered with mercury. ‘‘Asilver wire 
is then placed down a glass tube into the quicksil- 
ver, so that the wire may nowhere touch the dilute 
sulphuric acid, with which the vessel is filled, but 
simply make a good metallic communication with 
the mercury. At the other end of the wire a bind- 
ing screw may be attached for the convenience of 
the operator. The platinised silver wire (S) is 
then to be immersed in the fluid, and placed as 
near to the mercury as possible, without actually 
being in contact; whilst no part of it should be 
more than three inches from it, as a considerable 
reduction of power would then ensue.”’ 
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impressions from electrotyped plates of , 
we pot twit “ Ancient and Modern Rome? he > 
_ nave collated impressions from the original plete. 
and from the electrotyped plate po 
tions of them line by line; but such is the 
rigid similarity of the two, that it is impossi- 
ble to distinguish them. With respect to 
the precision of the electrotype, here it is 
set beyond all question: the onty point as yet 
open to debate, is the number to be thrown 
oT from one plate. Now, the electrotyped plate 
of the Loudon Art-Union, has, in the hands of 
Mr. M‘Queen, yielded upwards of four hundred 
impressions, and will, to all appearance, do the 
sane amount of work as the ordinary engraved 
copper-plate. It is asserted that the plates are 
sometimes found soft ; but it must be remembered 
that the results we speak of can be considered as 
little more than experiments: practical men are 
confident of being able to obtain a texture of metal 


in every way capable of favourable comparison 
with anything in 


use. With respect, there. 
fore, to the qualities of electrotyped plates, 
we have evidence that they afford impres- 
sions of excellence equal to that of the 


original plate, and that, even to a high number of 
impressions, they work as well; but a little more, 
therefore, is necessary to effect the desired object 
—the best prints at alow price. As we have be- 
fore observed, no interest can be injured by this; 
the engraver receives his own price, and the pub- 
lisher is recompensed by increased numbers. Prints 
and proofs from the original plate will still, by 
prestige, command high prices, while those ren- 
dered by the factitious plate may be circulated at 
a lower price, but with not less comparative profit, 
to the improvement and advantage of thousands 
who have a taste for Fine Art. 


———— 
MEMORIES OF PICTURES. 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 


NO. I11.—THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. 
THERE are many benevolent persons, venerableold ladies 
more particularly, who, sitting with half-closed blinds 
at windows of suburban villas, consider it a duty to 
pray that every Sunday may be sunny. They are too 
feeble to walk to church, but they love to see well- 
dressed congregations hastening thither, to the sweet 
inviting music of the church bells, and they especially 
delight in observing town-soiled artisans—pallid men, 
their industrious wives and delicate-looking children— 
trooping along the dusty roads, stopping at garden-gates 


and purple violets, while their children pillage the hedges 
of budding hawthorn or dawning primroses, not scorning 
even long tufts of willowy grass, which they twist in un- 
conth sportiveness, lahing each other into unusual mirth. 
1 wish the sane generous and kindly folk would pray that 
the early days of April might be a sunny as the sunniest 
Sabbath that ever joyed the world; for the pninter- 
prisoners are at large on those days of all days in the 
year. The last-last touch has been given to their 
works—the pictures are gone to the Academy to await 
their doom: whatever may be the result, the toiling man 
of genius, or of patience, hopes he has done his best; the 
darling one—the produce of thought and care, of labour- 
ing days and wakeful nights—has left his roof, be it 
lofty or humble, accompanied by some heart-beatings 
and regrets; not that he wishes to see it back again, but 
he thinks he might have treated it better while it re- 
mained, Still it is gone, and he breathes more freely. 
Night though it be, he throws up the window, and, 
watches it 





The repetition of engraved c»pper-plates was of | 


course early suggested by electro-metallurgy, but 
never have its capabilities in high Art been so 
‘ested until recently by the National Art-Union. 
. ne engravings be of any value, and they can 
* multiplied in a manner to satisfy, at a reduced 


spoken—though, it may be 


tate, the wholesome craving for them, assuredly | 


the world must remain the debtor of that source 
suanse this end has beea promoted, without re- 
*rence to the direct objecrs in the case, for it 1s 


| east away 


sufficient that these go hand-in-hand with general | 


; fit. In considering this means of promoting 
ae all its puases, we cannot discover a pro- 
sdisty of injury to any interest whatever. 
changes have always been regarded with suspicion 
nee a great change be impending here, the horizon 
} rhe iently clear to let us see the distant result. 
lice of had an opportunity of inspecting, at the 

of the National Art-U nion, in Soho-square, 


ae} the colour out of his cheeks, shall not know his room 


if he does not accompany the porter, 

down the street until both man and _ picture 
are lost to his view, or only recognised as they 
pass beneath a distant lamp. He leans his hot 


brow against the glass, and thinks, and hopes ; if he 
is yet young and unknown, and has dared a loftier ath 
than hitherto, he shudders; but, if the true spirit iein him, 
Ant soon passes: though no encouraging word has been 
(for the world is hard, and 
portions of it are sadly unsympathizing), no cordial 
voice has told him he is in the right way, and must tri- 
umph—still he feels the impulse and dignity of INNATE 
powen, and though standing alone in the awful solitude 
of London, he stands erect, strengthens his faith—a wise 
thing to do—and then looking up at the April clouds, 
eareering half in play and half in petulance above his 
head, he hopes the next day may ‘be fine, for he will 
care and spend it among distant meadows. 
His land!ady hopes it also, for then she will open all the 
windows, and jet in the “air’—as she calls the thick, 
indigo-toned atmosphere—and she will set ‘things to 
rights,and “ tidy” the “rubbish,” and make all we 
so that the “poor young gentleman who has worked a 


in.” A pleasant arrangement for artist or author! 
ceeds ‘tebe love Art should pray that the early days of 
April may be bright and sunny, for of all created beings 
the artist needs fresh air and exercise the most; the = 
intense the feeling that has created ° his picture,” the 


to look over and inhale the perfume of early eweetbriar | 


iL 


more he needs relaxation—not crowds, or heated 
rooms, or exciting theatres—but the companionship of 
fields, and trees, and brooks—fresh air, such as can be 
inhaled in our own beautiful prairies, the owns of 
Sussex or Surrey, or among the woods of Hampshire, 
and the parks of Suffolk. Suffolk! where Gainsho- 
rough made such dear acquaintance with Neture—where 
his heart and mind became stored with the treasures of 
English landscape and rural character, 

His ‘ Cottage Girl,’ with her dog and pitcher, ir ore 
of those delicious “ memories” that can never be thought of 
without a thrill of the dee enjoyment—it is eo real ; 
the grace is so simple and rustic, without a trace of 
affectation or vulgarity ; there is a pensive expression in 
her face, and a look about her tattered sleeve, that makes 
you fear she is an orphan, dwelling with her grandam 
in that far-off cottage, having nothing to tender (for be 
sure the distant sheep are none of hers) but the soft, fat, 
half-sleepy puppy, so clean and well washed, that will 
soon be too heavy for her to carry. 

Gainsborough has left ample testimony of his sympathy 
with, and affection for, the calm and holy beauty of 
English scenery. His life must have been a pleasant 
one to live; for, on the whole, it is pleasant to think 
over. Nature had made him in the first instance her 
debtor, by gifting him with manly beauty, and it was ac- 
companied by gracefulness and good address. Handsome 
persons are rarely ill-tempered; the conseiousness of 
possessing an agreeable exterior creates an ease and 
self-satisfaction which mesmerises others to similar 


moods, and the beautifal are seldom inclined to be 
fractious. Few in his day were more admired than the 


young Suffolk artist—the melodious Gainsborongh, the 
most easy and gentlemanly — of sylvan England ; hie 
family were respectable; he could not be sneered at, 
either for low birth or forlern fortunes; he married 
young—a rare but decided advantage to a man who mar- 
ries wisely; and the first sight of his bride is deseribed aa 
a meeting belonging rather to Arcadia than to England ; 
it was richly and purely poetical. In one of the young 
artist's pictorial wanderings amid the woods of Suffolk, 
he sat down to make a sketch of some fine trees, growing 
just where they ought, with all their accessaries, a clear 
rivulet cooling the meadows, sheep dotting the seene; 
there was the bleat of lamb and coo of dove, and snud- 
denly a nymph, the kind and gentle Margaret Burr, 
| who had just numbered sixteen summers; she came 

like a sunbeam to his heart, and secured a lover who 

soon became a husband; prudence sanctioned affection, 
| and the course of true love for ovee ran emooth, for 

Margaret added to the charms of good sense and good 
| looks, a clear annuity of two hundred pounds a year, 
The ease, which a certainty, however small, gives at once 
to its possessor, is an astonishing sustainer; and, thongh a 
young couple would find it very difficult to live, as itis 
called, even at Ipswich, which is rather a cheap town, on 
two hundred pounds per annum, yet it was an independ- 
ence; and the aspiring artist felt he must work to gain 
the comforts and luxunes which his refined taste prompted 
| him to desire. His wife seems to have been one of 
those loving and loveable beings who bring far more 
happiness to the domestic hearth than women en- 
dowed only with high-sounding beauty and talent. 
She had also implicit faith in her husband’s love, and 
her husband's genine, and an abundance of pradence, 
Before his marriage he had journeyed from Sudbury, his 
native place, to London, where he studied for four years, 
and then returned, when just eighteea, to be the beloved 
of his home, the idol of society. Thus he was cirenm- 
stanced when the fair Margaret won his heart and he her 
hand. Nineteen and seventeen—mere boy and girl! 
—living and loving each the other until, in the sixty-first 
year of his age, he passed to “fairer fields” than he 
iad ever painted. Happy, happy days, they must have 
passed together. He, #0 enamoured of her and his Art; 
she, loving whatsoever he loved, for his dear sake; 
watching the progress of his pencil, and feeling that his 
name would carry hers down the stream of time! 

Truly an English landseape-painter ought to be a happy 
man! In perpetual commune with bright nature—sweet 
nature—peaceful nature! Cumping, like a gipsy, amid 
the shelter of green lanes, rioting, a modern Kobin Hood, 
in forest glades—making acquaintance with rivers, es- 
tablishing friendships with lakes—a man, whom the deer 
do not fly from, and whom the partridge seans with her 
large soft eye without suspicion; over whose head the 
oised skylark sings—who is weleome at every cottage 
vearth, while Ais landscapes are “the country " of many 
a city palace. iv 

In Thomas Gainsborough the love of musié and of 

ainting were so united as to form one passion. 

Fhen he lived at Ipswich he devoted almost as much 
time to the one as to the other; and there, although 
not yet acknowledged a master in his art, he would 
have been deliciously happy, if not alternately dis- 
turbed, interested, and gratified by the fussy patronage 
of the Governor of Landguard Fort, a kind-natured 
vain man, whe loved Gainsborough as long as Gainsbo- 
rough permitted himself to be considered the Governor of 
Landguard Fort's pet painter. 

Vain friends make bitter enemies: a truism the artist 
felt in after-life. The seenery and the characters at 
Ipswich soon wore out, while Gainsborough’s fame ex- 
tended far beyond, and he tried a residence at Bath before 
venturing to London. Governor Thicknesse endeavoured 
to “gild refined gold"—to make his patronage appear 
to do the business which the painter's talent had done; 
and there seems to have been a feverish contention going 
|} on in Gainsborough's own mind between his remem- 
| brance of Thicknesse’s kindness and his own frank inde- 
| pendence 
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Mr. Thicknesse wanted his portrait painted,and Gains- 
borough hesitated and delayed; and neglecting a man’s 
t is tantamount to neglecting himself. Bit by bit 
the habits and circumstances upon which so many trifling 
friendships age created, crumbled away, and at last the 
painter was freed from caresses which, however well in- 
tended, seemed more likely to suffocate than support their 
object. Every one has a real or imaginary “ John Jones,” a 
person or annoyance in his way ; and, whatever fits of vexa- 
tion the exquisite taste and refined feeling of the painter 
might have experienced from other sources, the Go- 
vernor of Languard Fort was his “ rock ahead.” His excel- 
lency’s bitterness found at last vent in a pamphlet, which 
ee his name and his pompous nature. Still 
Jainsborough’s was, as I have said, a happy life. If 
he was at times depressed, he was generally buoyant— 
of a bright, truthful nature—careless of his wealth, and 
enthusiastic! and what stock so d to work upon as 
enthusiasm? An honest man, adding enthusiasm to his 
honesty, will triumph, where a man of only genius will 
flounder and fail. He talked of music while he painted, 
and passed many of his happiest evenings in the very 
brightness of the London success that followed his sojouru 
at Bath, sitting by the side of his wife, sketching his 
thick-coming fancies, not one in ten of which he preserved. 
It is said that at one of the Academy dinners, speaking of 
Gainsborough, Sir Joshua observed to a friend, “ He is 
the best English-landscape-painter.” “Not so!” ex- 
claimed Wilson, who overheard the conversation, “he is 
not the best landscape-painter, but he is the best portrait- 
painter in England.” Great compliments to the versatility 
of his talents, but full of bitterness each to the other 
party. Perhaps this very sentence rankled and fes- 
tered in Sir Joshua's mind, and assisted the coolness 
which crept in between himself and Gainsborough. I 
cannot fancy the elegantly rural Gainsborough living in 
that ruddy old house of Duke Schomberg’s, in Pall-mall, 
a portion of which is now occupied by Harding’s most 
rilous bonnets and Parisian tneries. Yet there was 
Ris gallery; there some of his portraits were said to rival 
the President's, aud displayed a Vandykean force and 
freedom which commanded popularity ; there was ex- 
hibited a domestic sort of display—of the King, Queen, 
and three of the Royal sisters ; there the dazzling beauty 
of the all-beautiful Duchess of Devonshire so bewildered 
the inter, that he drew his wet pencil across lips, 
which all who saw declared to be lovely as life, and con- 
feased, “ Her grace is too hard for me!” Garrick, too, 
and Foote tormented him: he could not catch their 
faces. Though not fond, like Sir Joshua, of literary 
society, Johnson—as great in literature as Cromwell in 
the state—was sometimes his guest, with the eloquent 
Burke, and the man 


“ Whose humour, as bright as the fire-fly's light, 
Shone round every object, and shone as it played ; 
Whose wit in the combat, as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade"— 


Sheridan. He was his brilliant, yet tender friend. The 
painter was as susceptible of gentle emotions to the last 
day of his life as a young girl is at seventeen. Melodious 
sounds entranced him as with aspell. Giardini and bis 
violin, Abel and his viol-di-gamba, Fischer and his haut- 
boy, all fascinated him in their turn; and if he had but 
the perseverance necessary to acquire the grammar and 
construction of the science, there is little doubt but his 
eloquence in music would have equalled his eloquence on 
canvas: as it was, he was a delicious musician. It 
is really cheering, after turning over the pages that illus- 
trate alternately the struggles of genius with misery, and 
misery with genius, to meet one who, from his cradle to 
his grave, never had a bout with poverty—who pictured 
forth the pleasant places of our own land, so as to make 
us love it all the better, and who united in his own person 
few eccentricities and many perfections; his imagination 
never betrayed him into the unreal, though it exalted and 
beautified the real; or rather he saw nature through the 
“ Lorraine”-glass of his bright and sunny mind. His 
ready and rapid hand was accelerated by his ardent 
temper, and not only Art but affection bound him to bis 
native country. 

Gainsborough did not create a paradise and leave it un- 
tenanted. He cherished deep human sympathies, and peo- 
pled his scenes not with the many but the few. There is 
no purely rural sentiment in crowds: so he delighted 
most in woodland figures, such as are still frequently met 
with on the outskirts of Fakenham Wood, or wandering 
on the boundaries of Fornham St. Genevive, down by the 
Abbot's Mill, almost as wild as the wild-fowl that shelter 
along the banks of the Burn. There are spots in Suffolk 
shown still as having been selected by this charming 
transcriber of nature as his sketching-points ; and truly 
above all others, his landscapes are English. For this i 
dearly love him! He felt his country’s beauty, and made 
others feel it—he was A PAINTER-PATRIOT ! and this de- 
serves our gratitude. Where can be found more bosky 





dells, more deep rich valleys, than in our own beloved | 


England !—where cultivation beautifies, where the earth 
displays her tangled treasures— tangled in their abun- 
dance ; soft gentle waters and blue eddying pools, round 
Whose margins the deep green moss slee ps in sunshine and 
the rush bends her tasseled blossom. 
to find some ancient pollard willow, still sending forth 
tufts of green sappy stems, where reed-birds and finches 
hide; the gnarled trunk shelters countless multitudes of 
curious insects, creeping and winged; the merry wood- 
pecker taps the old bark, while from some rooty hole the 
silent kingfisher darte across the stream. Sweet English 
scenes so exquisitely rendered, 
feeling and depicting every little beauty, and imbibing 
the fragrance of nature into his own being. His kin- 


which G sinsborough 


dred bear testimony to his being a kind and gencrous 
relative, who anticipated the wants of others, and 
bore his prosperity with the ease of a gentleman who 
feels that he is not indebted to affectation or displa 
for his position in society. His memory is beloved, 
and his name recals the music of soft waters, that fer- 
tilize and beautify without storming the senses or bewil- 
dering the imagination. The freshness of spring, the 
fullness of summer, the peopled abundance of autumn— 
our glens, and forests, and cottagers—life and life-loving 
scenes—were all given to him for an inheritance ; he was, 
and is—our OwN—a pure English painter. 

While attending the trial of Warren Hastings, Gains- 
borough was suddenly seized with a pain in his neck, 
which eventually proved to be cancer; at that time 
he was residing in Pall-mall, though he had previous! 
occupied houses at Kew and Richmond. His bodily suf- 
ferings were augmented on his deathbed by a terror 
which took possession of his mind, that after his wife’s 
death his daughters would be left without provision, as 
his thoughtless extravagance and generosity never allowed 
him to lay by any portion of his earnings. On this point 
his gentle wife soothed him by the information, that 
“ As he always threw his money about, leaving it at the 
mercy of every one, she had taken, in the course of 
twenty or thirty years,as much as had enabled her to 
secure £10,000 in the funds; and with that, and the sale 
of ‘ The Woodman,’ and other pictures, doubtless their 
children could subsist in comfort. He thanked and 
blessed her warmly, saying, “ She had done perfectly 
right; that it was true he had sometimes thought he had 
more bills than he found, and been puzzled about it, but 
never suspected that any one had made free with what 
now made his deathbed one of tranquillity and peace.”® 
He thea sent for Sir Joshua Reynolds, resolved that he 
would cherish no unkindness in his last moments to- 
wards any one; and these great men were reconciled in 
the eighth week of his affliction; Gainsborough ex- 
claiming, with much joy, “ We are going to heaven, 
and Vandyke is of the company.” He is buried in the 
spot he loved best—at Kew. 

Epwarp Brrp, R.A.—The Bristol journals have waxed 
marvellously wrath concerning our comments upon the 
conduct of some of its citizens to the widow and family 
of the painter Bird. From one of these newspapers— 
The Bristol Mercury—we extract the following pas- 
sages :-— 

“It is very much to be regretted that a work which 
stands so deservedly high in public estimation as the 
Anrt-Un1on, should have incautiously been made the 
vehicle for disseminating this second-hand slander, the 
groundlessness of which, upon its original publication by 
Allan Cunningham, in his erroneous memoir of the ar- 
tist, in the tenth volume of the “ Family Library,” was 
fully exposed by our distinguished fellow-citizen, the 
Rev. John Eagles, in his articles under the signature of 
“The Sketcher,” in Blackwood. We have not the means 
of ascertaining whether any portion of the costs of Mr. 
Bird's funeral was paid to the undertaker by Mrs. Bird 
(although we believe that such was not the case); but 
the statement, that she was called upon to defray the ad- 
ditional expenses, if any, consequent upon the respect 
= by the public to the memory of her deceased hus- 

and, is, we are assured by all who are conversant with 
the matter, most entirely untrue.” 

The best answer we can give to these remarks is to 
rint the receipts for the “costs of Mr. Bird’s funeral.” 
fere they are:— 

“ Bristol, Nov, 1819. 

“ Received of Mrs, Bird, by the hands of Mr. Estlin, 
the sum of £9 2s. 10d., for funeral fees, mason’s bill, &c., 
for the funeral of the late Mr. Bird. 

“ WILLIAM PHILttps, Subsachrist.” 
“ Bristol, 5th May, 1820. 

“ Received, May Sth, 1820, of Mrs. Martha ‘Bird, ad- 
ministratrix of the late Mr. Edward Bird, the sum of 
£52 4s., being the funeral expenses of the above-named 
Mr. Edward Bird, deceased. 

“ £52 4s. “ THos. Wttmor.” 

Concerning these receipts Mrs. Bird has thought it 





Phere youare sure | 


_— to address the following letter to the Bristol Ga- 
gette :-— 

“ | feel it right to inform you that, both as to the un- 
dertaker’s bill, and of the interment in the Cathedral, 
lam in possession of receipts, which I invite you to in- 
spect. It has been said I had no funds to defray the 
funeral charges, or my poor husband's debts. I had 
them, to the amount of nearly £800, arising from the sale 
of the greater part of my furniture, and of the picture of 
the *Embarkation of Louis XVIIL.,’ purchased by the 
Earl of Bridgewater for 600 guineas. These united sums 
I placed in the hands of a friend, and from them the 
funeral expenses were fully paid, and the claims of Mr. 
Bird's creditors—I do not say to the full amount—but as 
far as the means would meet them.” 

The Bristol Mercury further intimates, that not only 
| was the widow not called upon to pay for the honour 

accorded to the memory of her husband, but that “ his 

friends, without loss of time, exerted themselves to make 
| #0me permanent provision for his family.” If this had 








* This anecdote I have received from an old and be- 
loved friend of the family. The honours of the Arts have 
been continued in the line. Mr. Richard Lane is one of 

| the grand-nephews of Gainsborough. Another of his 
nephews—Mr, Edward Lane—has been equally distin- 
guished asa traveller and a man of letters. His publica- 
tions concerning Egypt rank among our standard Eng- 
lish works; and his translation of the “ Arabian Nights” 
has obtained a reputation throughout Europe. 





been the fact, we should have rejoi 

such is not the case. Mrs. Bird has 

which she receives from the Ro 

widow of one of its members. 

lieve about £500—was realized 

of ne — —. and the 

sketches, an at sum was augmen 

pounds subscribed by Mr. Bird’s = 

stand, was placed at interest for the benefit 

dren. If the citizens of Bristo) advance 

merit on this score, we refuse it to them al 
The case remains as we originally put it. 

cannot be contradicted. The past is 

creditable to the Bristolians; but the 

some amends. 


any claim 


Since these remarks were written 
the Bristol Gazette, containing a hens have 
“Bristol Vindicated.” Its spirit is so bad—the 
adopted so disreputable, and the style al 
sonally offensive—that we are compelled to 
—_ mee 8s from a person conscious that he 
only earned, but received, —— immortality 
article, indeed, bears intrinsic pry bee of eedi 
from one of the “ Friends,” who, under the pr 
honouring dead genius and aiding afflicted 
abridged the small pittance of the widow and 
less; and obtained additional notoriety for Bristol city 
We require no proof other than is supplied us in this 
article, to induce a belief that the writer, who, sereened 
by the anoymous, can offer gross insults to a lady 
through the columns of a newspaper, is fully of 
degrading the memory of the dead, and i and 
caluminating the living. 

The article is a mass of special pleading from beginning 
to end; it proves nothing and disproves nothing; it sub- 
stitutes vituperation for argument, and supplies foul 
words in lieu of facts; it is a gross libel upon Allan 
Cunningham, who is removed from the means of self- 
defence, and an unmanly attack upon a » Who is, 
happily, not without a defender, but whose i 
proof against assaults far more dangerous than those 
one who would apologize for cruelty by the perpetration 
of falsehood. 

What a heart of ice must the man have who can write | 
thus of the latest tribute paid to the memory of his friend! 
—‘Had Bird been carried on four men’s shoulders to his 
grave—(and it might have been more , as @ trifle 
more might have gone to the creditors), would 
have followed as readily.” Hear, too, how he speaks of 
the poor source out of which the funeral charges were 
liquidated :—“ The widow had literally no funds whatever 
to be lessened ; the funeral expenses could not toueh her 
for the property from which they were shown to be 
was not hers,’—meaning that it belonged to her 8 
But it was out of her £800—out of the sale of her 
ture—that they were paid; and if she had had “ 
no funds whatever,” Bird might have been 
parish as Chatterton was. Read also the brief but heart- 
less paragraph in which the promised “ monument 
dismissed. 

“ As to the monument, it was never seriously, ths 
know of, proposed ; and we think i @ very idle cost, in all 
cases where the family of the deceased want its amotnt 
for their support.” , R 

“Idle” was the “ cost” of a single mourni 
there was but one—and “idle” coulihane been the “ cost” 
of a marble slab, tolet others than cathedral vergers know 
where the painter Bird was buried. So the idle cost was 
in the one case “shirked,” and in the other avoided. 

It would be very easy for us to show that the alleged 
facte of the writer of “ Bristol Vindicated” are utterly 
unsupported by truth; but to go deeply into the matter 
would be to bring into the di on, and, quent!y, 
expose to the scurrility of this “ writer,” two cmpeues 
ladies—the widow and daughter of Edward Bird. - 
however, the whole point of the defence turns upon t 
assertion that “ Bristol generosity” formed an — 
of Bird’s pictures, and that, out of the prod id daly 
by this exhibition, “the widow and children of a 
feed” (delicate reading), let us see how the es 
At Bird’s death the widow's pension was res . 
from the Royal Academy, since augmented to £79. Dy 
the said “exhibition,” and the sale of twelve 
pictures or sketches, a ow ee 

ses of the room, &c. &c., 0 L was : 
snighty = of Bristol, with its 130,000 say 
tants,” certainly did this! Fifty pounds were font 
the fund by the Pa ee of —< ant of Li to the 
small portraits; were subse \ 
fund fay the pupils of Mr. Bird—ALt LADIES ey aan 
These three sums, abies to Ca yy 
Leopold—honour to the name ‘—o' : 
deamon of £100 and the sum brought by the a 
of Calais’), amounting in the whole to NINE of 
AND VIFET-ONB, FOUNDS, hong an 
£47 11s., upon which—t, e. the” 5 
widow and’ ehildren daily feed ! 


. is the “bounty” 
more than the half © iad od 1 ap Kiendahip of 


Leopold, who never pi 
bad heart. = atatement—* 
slander of acot- 


sl 





Reader, set the receipts and the 
wehave printed them—against the ome by the wal 
science-stricken man, stung to the poe 
reproach that has been created by = Agr-Ux108 
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THE DOWIE DENS 
OF YARROW. 








R. Revonave, A.R.A. Del. PF. Branston. 3¢ 











SIR AGILTHORN. 





cuningnemeran, we 
F. Branson, Sc, 

















HE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. Ebprrep sy S. C. Hau, F.S.A.—The first volume of this richly illustrated work being 
completed, we are induced to print, in a supplementary sheet of “ Tug Art Union,” some examples of the drawings and engravings it 
); contains. Our principal object is, to show that English artists are capable of high excellence in this department of the Arts, as well as in 
Z)) every other. It has been, of late, the fashion to “ cry up” the pencils of Germany and France as altogether unapproachable in this particular 
mJ style: some modern critics, indeed, have sought not only to exhibit the comparative incapacity of those who draw upon the wood, but have 
os attempted to prove, also, the incompetency of English engravers. Although we shall, presently, offer some comments upon such assertions and 
the evidence by which they are supported, they are best refuted by the specimens we here publish. The “ Book of British Ballads” we shall con- 
sider merely as a work of art ; of its literary contents it will suffice to say, that the Editor has prefaced each ballad by such “ explanatory remarks as 
communicate all the information he could obtain concerning its history.” The prose pages are illustrated by objects of interest referred to in the 
text ; and in order to render this sheet as complete a transcript of the volume as we can, we shall transfer several of them to our columns: we may, 
’ however, be permitted to state that the Editor, in his Preface, refers to the singular fact, that this is almost the only neglected department of our “ polite 
V; literature,” no attempt having been hitherto made to select and arrange the best of the ballads “from the several volumes in which they are scattered ;” and where 
(« me “ates up with a mass of inferior or objectionable compositions.” “ Yet,” he adds, “ it is not too much to say, that in ‘uncivil ages’ no source of instruction 
7 ap rtile,—and no missionary so effective in moulding the general sentiment, as ‘the blinde crowder — it may have been, — who, with no rougher voice than rude 
weal - aha up the sympathies of the multitude, and moved even the great heart of Sidney more than with a trumpet.’ Nor can he be considered a visionary, who 
“a *alagaagan gs as tothe pre-eminently moral character of Great Britain, from the fact, that the songs which encourage virtue and justice, uphold heroic fortitude, 
» 48 an axiom, that ‘God defends the right,’ have been, in all ages, the chiefest ‘darlings of the common people.’ ” 
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. ed to form it here made 
; iz REAT difficulties have encountered in bringing this work so far on its way ; for several of the artists who contribut 


Creswick. 
guides to the engravers. Mr. Gitpert, Mr. Frankiin, Mr. Warren, Mr. Kenny Meapows, Mr. Scott, Ma. apo aia 
were sufficiently familiar with the technicalities of the art; Mr. Herpert, Ma. TowNsenp, and Mr. Sisson, were a Ma. Frrrm, bed never 
them ; and we believe we are justified in stating that Mr. E. Corsoup, Mr. Warp, Mr. M‘lan, Mr. Joy, Mr. Dapp, therefore, to be judge! 
made a drawing upon the wood until called upon to co-operate in the formation of this volume. Ther capabilities are, experience and mort 
rather from what they might do than from what they have done. Wedo not hesitate to affirm, that with somewhat veaiegyel es “the 
matured study they would completely bear out the anticipation of the Editor — if, indeed, they do not even now —in 
embellished publications of Germany and France are 
not of unapproachable excellence, in reference either 
to design or execution.” The volume consists of 
TWENTY-SEVEN BALLADS. Each ballad contains a head 

piece and tail piece, nearly covering the first and last pages; the other pages 
being illustrated by slips. In most cases, the air to which the old ballad was 
sung bas been introduced: as, for example, the air to “ The Children in the Messrs. Armstrong, Basis. 
Wood.” The book is of a peculiarly elegant size and form ; and is “done up” in a novel and graceful binding. The engravings are executed by wattens of  thougt 
Branston, Evans, Folkard, Green, Jackson, Landells, Linton, Nicholls, Orrin Smith, Vizetelly, Walmesiey, Whimper, S. Williams, T. Williams, J. 

last not least,” Miss M.A. Williams. The list comprises, indeed, with one exception, the names of all the leading English engravers. 


rtain rules and restrictions trammels, we ma them necessar} 
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<= it right, or wrong, these men among 
A On women do complayne 

Affermyng this, how that it is 
A labour spent in vayne, 

To love them wele; for never a dele 
They love a man agayne: 

For lete a man do what he can, 
Theyr favour to attayne, 

Yet, yf a newe do them persue, 
Theyr first true lover than 
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*- Laboureth for nought: and from her thought R. R. M’law, Del W.3 Lanes, & 
He is a banyshed man. 
T. Cneswrox, A.R.A. Del. Jos. Witatams, 8c } LORD SOULIS. 
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Nal e ~ \. HEVY CHASE — the book opens with that old heroic ballad — is illustrated by J. Franklin; to whom, indeed, has been assigned a 
oS very large proportion of the labour of producing the work. It has been objected, that his style is 
too near an approximation to the German. We cannot so consider it. An apparent similitude 
» May be induced by the fact that many of the subjects have required similar treatment ; aided by the 
PD ¢ ’ “manner” adopted by the artist, who has drawn rather in the “ liney *’ method used in Germany, than 
\ ( in that to which we are more accustomed, where “ prettiness” of effect is more aimed at than severe truth. 
{ The “ woeful hunting” has never been more admirably illustrated. The ten embellishments describe 
/ 80 many striking scenes; and the concluding print is a noble and masterly picture. It describes the 
mournful train which follows the body of the slain Percy. The best of the engravings here have been 
ma yy executed by Linton — the head and tail pieces are both his ; and they are of unrivalled 
DSTA. excellence. Into the introduction the Editor has introduced “the Pennon of the 
| |v 5) ~”—s-~Percy”” and “the Banner of the Douglas ;” and his copy of the ballad has been collated 
|74 with one in the Pepysian Collection at Cambridge, by which, and by comparison with others, he 
| has been enabled to correct several inaccuracies in the usually received text. The ballad of Tas CuiLpren in 
Tut Woop — “one of the darling songs of the common people ”—has been illustrated by Mr. Herbert, A.R.A. 
The head and tail pieces are both fine and effective ; but the side pieces are failures —thin and poor, and utterly 
o i vn Farr Rosamonp is, again, by Franklin ; and does him high honour. The head piece which surrounds 
y — isa rich gem of fancy and pure art; it is admirably engraved by T. Williams. The tail piece 
renetele *y is also finely executed. Tue Demon Lover is by Mr. Gilbert—a practised hand; engraved by Folkard and Bastin. Of Tue Nut-srown Mayp—the most 
parang —om of its class — the head and tail pieces are by Mr. Creswick, AR.A. The first is unquestionably one of the most exquisite examples of landscape drawing and 
has ever been produced. 
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*\EMPION is the work of Mr. Scott, engraved by Linton —a wild and singularly romantic composition, to which the artist has rendered full justice 
' y Tue Cuirp or ELte, which follows next, is the work of Franklin, engraved by T. Williams. The introduction contains a copy of the famous 
bugelet horn of Strawberry Hill. Taz Twa Brotuers has been illustrated by Mr. Frith — 

It is marked by that etching-like character into which “a 


new hand,” drawing on the wood, is likely to fall; but may be easily avoided by a little 
practice. 


and not so successfully as others. 


Tue Becoar’s DavGuter or Bepnatt Green is the work of Mr. Gilbert ; and 
not only sustains, but enhances, the reputation he has acquired in a department of the art 
to which he has devoted much attention. The head piece is engraved with much ability by 
Mr. Vizetelly: not so the tail piece, in the production of which he has altogether failed. In 
the introduction there is a small cut of the “angell,” the famous coin of the period. Rosin 
Goopre.tow is very beautifully engraved by Green from exquisite drawings by Mr. Dadd — who in his first attempt to 
RN , and perfectly succeeded. Sin Patrick Spenxs is again by Mr. Franklin: engraved with high excellence by 
Fe . Armstrong. Gu Moxaics is from the practised pencil of Kenny Meadows. Sir ALpINGaR is by Gilbert. Sir Lancetot pu Lake 
\ is by Mr. E. Corbould — who, in this, his earliest, effort, has manifested rare power in dealing with the new material. Kino ARTHUR'S 
'—"  Deatu is by Franklin. A richly poetical series of embellishments of Tus Heirg or Linne follow ; it is one of the best of our old 
ballads: the illustrations are all capitally engraved by Bastin from the drawings of Mr. E. M. Ward—an artist who, although advar.cing 
) high claims to eminence in other departments of the art, essayed these as his first efforts in this style. He has succeeded to the fullest 


extent ; combining fertility of fancy with accuracy in execution, and powers of conception with minuteness of touch. The ballad of Loap SouLis, 
by Mr. M'lan, was also, we believe, bis first attempt of the kind. 
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ORD Tuomas anv Fair Anna is illustrated by Mr. Townsend ; the subjects are perhaps too fudl for wood-engraving 
but they are drawn with exceeding skill, and the designs manifest considerable power. Favs Foopnrace is from the 
drawings of Mr. Joy—good and “ Talbot, the great Earl of Shrews- 


graceful and effective compositions, LENE bury, now among the royal MSS. in 
which have been engraved with A \C/rd 7 the British Museum ; and the badge 


force and delicacy by Miss Williams. of the order worn by the knights of 
Genevirve —the touching ballad the garter. Tue Menmaion is illus- 
of Coleridge —is by Franklin; the trated by Franklin; Lorp U.tin's 


i engravings by Armstrong and Ni- Davonrtse by Mr. E.Corbould ; Sia 
May cholls. Farr MARGARET AND SWEET AGILTHORN by Mr. Redgrave, whose 


Wituiam, designed by Mr. Warren, excellent drawings have been sa- 
is engraved by Jackson, whose tisfactorily engraved —all but the 


thar Pe ha ee appeers to mentins Geateumtnge Sate last, which is a blot upon the volume. 
tins the are ye Tue Birt of St. GrorGe con. >. Lae : 24°) 5 Jounin oy Breapister is capitally 
Wess, the Editor h * Mr. Scott. Into the descriptive letter- | 1 ee a illustrated by Mr. Sibson. Tne 

’ as introduced a representation of the Saint ae . . . Dowtz Dens of Yarrow — which 


from “a fo} 
* folio volume of Romanus,” presented to Henry VI. by closes the book — is from the pencil 
of Franklin. Our notice is limited to little more than a bare 


enumerati 
" on of the contents of the volume. The whole of a ballad has been illustrated by one artist ; and, in most instances, by one engraver. 
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= LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. ' 








J. Gripert, De H. Vrewrstir. & 


THE BEGGAR'S DAUGHTER. 
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J. W. Warmprr, Sc 





OR a long period the art of drawing on wood has been “ monopolised” by a very few artists, who derived from experience 

considerable facility in supplying the demands of publishers, but who, having perpetual calls upon their invention, had fallen into 

mannerism that was rapidly degenerating into mere prettiness. Our more distinguished painters — with but one or two exceptions — barr 

not considered it “ worth their while” to pursue, even occasionally, this branch of the profession : their abstaining from so doing — 

attributed to their inability so to do; and while the Germans have been “ cried up” as super-excellent in this department, the British - 

been “cried down" either as incompetent draughtsmen or mere imitators. No conclusion can be more erroneous or unjust. The “Widens. 

which contains the most famous collection of wood-cuts of Germany, supplies a mixture of good and evil : some of them are, beyond question, inferior 

Px to the majority of those published in the work under review ; while others are far beyond the best of those it contains. It must be recollected, howere 

‘+ that those which are truly excellent, are the productions of one of the greatest of Continental painters ; and that in the “ Book of British Ballads,” although 

many of its contributors are eminent and distinguished, there is no one of them who can be classed among the masTers of British Art. We dom 

entertain a doubt, that if any enterprising individual, possessing sufficient capital, will set himself to the task of producing a publication that shall rial be 

best works of Germany, he may be assured of succeeding. The material is at our command ; judgment only is required to give it the desired bias, aol eee 

to bring it properly forth. We offer these remarks because it has been the fashion to tancy that we can do nothing great in this way: and the mistake —a mistake 

toto — has been forced almost into a positive conviction by some critics, who would fain persuade the world that British Art is a poor thing, and that British arte = 

models of mediocrity. The work under notice has contributed somewhat to remove this impression ; it will be for others to develop with greater certainty, — oe 
beneficially, the resources we possess within ourselves. We have referred to five or six artists who have here given evidence of power in design and csoraion, 8 


possessing the requisite skill for communicating their ideas through this particular medium ; and we hope to see, hereafter, examples of the genius _ _ 
we have reason to know that such examples are “ in progress.” 
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\\ 42°52 From Oberon in fairye land, 
14 The king of ghosts and shadowes there, 
Mad Robin I, at his command, c 
Am sent to viewe the night-sports here. 
What revell rout 
Is kept about, 
In every corner where I go, 
I will o’ersee, and merry bee, 
And make good sport, with ho, ho, ho! 


J. Paanata, Del T, Wriz1saMme, Se 


-y THE CHILDE OF ELLE. 


Dann, Del W. J. Grerw, Sc. 










‘ : » UCH specimens of drawing and engraving upon wood, as we here publish, are, as we have said, amply sufficient to exhibit the high capabilities of our 
' English artists in a department of the arts to which their attention has been, hitherto, directed only in a very limited degree. It is more than probable 
' that a continuation of this “ Book or BritisH BaLLaps” will show a manifest improvement on the part of those who have already done well, and 
~ will supply examples of the genius of others whose co-operation has not been, as yet, obtained. We know that many of them undertook the task 
purely with a view to try experiments with a new material: the success they have achieved will be the surest stimulus to additional exertions. We 
repeat our entire conviction that these specimens may be safely contrasted with the best productions of the French and German schools — not only in the 


fairly with Continental masters. Such “ inducements ” can be the result only of public appreciation and patronage. If this volume shall eventually answer 
the hopes and expectations of the publisher —and that it will do so we have no doubt — it will be followed by other publications of the class, that may go 
infinitely beyond it. The work will be resumed hereafter — and, we trust, before long — as a sRCOND series ; when the abilities of the several artists will be 
Se brought into fuller play, for the advantages of experience will be added to those of genius. We have, however, in this collection above 230 examples 
“designs and engravings on wood ; for every page contains an illustration ; and it is not too much to say that, although we meet with, here and there, one we would rather see away, 
“*whole the volume is honourable to the art, and highly creditable to all parties engaged in its production. The benefits to be derived from circulating pure art, through this 
medium, are sufficiently apparent. It is, indeed, the only channel through which it can be conveyed to “the multitude.” Book illustrations have largely increased of late years; and 
“above all things, essential that they should be so executed as to contribute to the great purpose of educating the eye, mind, and heart. They will, inevitably, be seen by tens of 
thousands from whom more costly productions of the burin are necessarily excluded. And, assuredly, if our more competent artists will not consider that they condescend 
Much, Or stoop too low, in co-operating with the many other means of instruction which the present century has greatly strengthened and increased, they will augment the 
“er country, the honour of their profession, and the utility of the arts. Illustrated newspapers are indeed rife enough in our day; every shop-window of every lane and allay 
"ith them, catching the eye by every possible device; and in some respects they are useful, —but we regard them rather as hopes of the future, than satisfactory of the presenti 
will unquestionably induce an appetite for what is really good, valuable, and beautiful: something better will be, ere long, eagerly and generally demanded. It will be for 


and fo ; el 
rethought to provide against the time when it comes. ~o 
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HIS “ Boox or Bartrisn Battaps” we may, then, venture to 

recommend, as a contribution of great value to our store of illus- 

trated works — not alone as proving the high capabilities of 

English artists, in design, and the unrivalled perfection to which 

engraving on wood has been brought in this country, — but as 

collecting some of the rarest and best treasures of our literature 

— the old heroic songs that, ages ago, stirred up the sympathies 

of the multitude, and have been, for centuries, “ the darlings of 

the common people" and the “ delight of most Englishmen in 

some parts of their age "’—songs which combine the deep in- 

terest of story with national glory and the dazzling heroism of 

chivalric times, aud may be regarded as peculiarly suited for illustration by the pencils 

of British painters. They are, indeed, full of “subjects” for the artist ; containing 

A incidents which powerfully develop every aspect of human passion, admitting all varieties 

. of costume, allowing free scope to fancy, and recalling the OLpen Time in its most exciting 

and seductive features. The whole range of literature may be searched in vain for more 

desirable themes for Art than will be supplied by this single volume. Again we may be permitted 

to express a hope that it is but the forerunner of still greater excellence ; and that, excellent as it 

unquestionably is, and as a whole surpassing any illustrated work of the age and country, it will 
be cast into the shade by productions that will be issued hereafter. 
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VARIETIES. 
Taz CARTOON COMPETITION.— Westminster 4 
Hall is in course of preparation for receiving the 
Cartoons. The public exhibition of them will 
take place probably about the 20th of June, the 
10th of that month being the last day for their 
reception. We have little intelligence to com- 
munieate on the subject; public curiosity will 
he soon gratified ; but it would be unwise to raise 
expectation too high. For ourselves, we antici- 
pate an exhibition that will not be many re- 
moves from failure. It is known, that few or 
none of our leading artists will be among the 
contributors ; the competitors will consist chiefly 
of young aspirants for fame, in whom ambition is, 
as vet, stronger than knowledge. We may not con- 
sequently look for a display of which the Nation 
will be justly proud. It is, however, the first 
step in advance towards the high eminence of 
which British Art is capable in its more elevated 
branches; and should be regarded only as the 
first lesson in a great school. We may be 
pretty certain that none of those who gain prizes 
will be appointed to do the actual work of fresco- 
painting; although it is not improbable that 
some of them may be sent abroad at the public 
expense, to obtain the necessary experience—with 
an understanding that they are to submit toa 
second trial after their return. This “ second 
trial” will be held, probably, on terms similar to 
the first; and then, we have no doubt, our more 
competent painters will all contribute; for 
many of the reasons that now hold them back 
will have been removed. A third trial may 
ultimately be looked for—at which selections of 
the actual painters will be made. Meanwhile 
the attention of our artists will have been 
directed to the great purpose ; and of the result 
wehave no fear. At the expiration of three or 
four years, the artists of Great Britain will be as 
capable of excelling in this style, as they are in 
others to which their thoughts and studies have 
been addressed. Under any circumstances, im- 
mense benefit will arise out of this national step. 
Ifitdo not, suddenly and without labour, enable 
our artists to produce historical designs and 
paint them on prepared walls, it will at least 
give a right bias to labour, and direct genius into 
«healthy channel, while it will influence the pub- 
ie mind to a more just appreciation of the 
nobler objects of the Art. In our next number 
we may have some observations to offer—pre- 
liminary to our “ Review of the Cartoons.” 
Tuk Roya AcADEMY.—The opening of the 
exhibition, which was to have taken place to-day 
Monday, May the Ist), has been postponed, we 
presume, to Monday, May 8, in consequence of 
the lamented death of his Royal Highness 


the Duke of Sussex. We anticipate a col- 
ra that will be in all respects worthy 
ofthe age and country; and have reason 


0 believe that, taken altogether, it will be 
*ntirely satisfactory, more especially in reference 
'o the productions of junior candidates for fame. 
As we shall elsewhere observe, it is our intention 
_ review the exhibition at considerable length ; 
a order to do so effectually, we mean to issue 
Ust humbers — Nos, 53 and 54— of the ART- 
SION on the Ist of June. 
aan. IN WATER-CoLouRS. — The two 
theip nthe Painters in water-colours also open 
aa he eries to the public to-day—May Ist. In 
= ber referred to we shall, of course, bring 
Wit ections under detailed review. 
late Sa PSik DAVID W1ILK1E£.—The will of the 
> naalhgg ~ ilkie has been proved in Doctors’ 
Doctors’ ne property was originally sworn in 
worn, at eand under £30,000, but was re- 
lero, . , umerset House under £40,000. A 
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markable bequest occurs, placing the generosity 
of the deceased ina strong light. His brother, 
James Wilkie, Ordnanee Store-keeper at Kings- 
ton, had become embarrassed, and unable to keep 
his accounts clearly, and they had been subject 
to asearching investigation. Sir David and a 
Mr. Crockat had become sureties to the amount 
of £1000 each. The deceased in his will alludes 
to the circumstances in the manner above stated, 
and declares that Mr. Crockat is wholly exone- 
rated, and that the whole sum is to be paid by 
his executors out of his estate. 

Tue Baitisa InstiTuTION.—The exhibition 
of works of deceased masters will be opened 
towards the end of May, or perhaps at a period 
somewhat later, in order to give the Art- 
Union prize-holders opportunities of selecting 
from this gallery, in which the “ sales” this year 
have fallen short. The Atheneum stutes, in re- 
ference to the gathering of old masters, that 

three grand divisions will form the total array, 
viz., one saloon will be assigned to ancient mas- 
ters, properly so called ; a second, to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, himself a host, whose works, though 
modern by their date, are antique by their me- 
rit; a third, to divers other British painters de- 
ceased, who, we hope and trust, will vindicate 
their right to take, at all events, rear rank with 
the mighty men of old just mentioned.” 

FREE EXHIBITIONS.—One of the many en- 
couraging signs of the times has been recently 
given in the House of Commons. In the course 
of a debate Lord Francis Egerton 

“ Thought that not only public institutions, but that 

private collections, might be opened with perfect 
security. If danger was to be apprehended in conse- 
quence of throwing them open, it was more from that 
undefinable class who had been termed half-gentlemen; 
and he might go farther, and say, from the whole 
gentlemen too, rather than from the mass of the com- 
munity. He believed that the labouring classes, when 
admitted into collections, acted as a sort of police upon 
each other; but he knew, by experience, that the other 
classes, to which he had just referred, when permitted 
to visit private collections, went prying about, reading 
the books in one’s library, opening doors, and going 
wherever they ought not to go.” 
This may be considered a public announcement, 
that Bridgewater House will be ere long accessi- 
ble to all who desire to examine one of the finest 
collections of works of Art in the kingdom. We 
have stated, we believe, that Robert Vernon, 
Esq., of Pall Mall, some time ago resolved to 
open his glorious galleries, filled with the rarest 
productions of the British school. These ex- 
amples will, no doubt, be followed by the Lords 
Westminster, Sutherland, Lansdowne, Ashbur- 
ton, and a long list of et ceteras. 

Tue NaProLeon Muszeum.— An exhibition 
thus entitled has been opened at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly ; it is the property of a gentle- 
man of the name of Sainsbury, by whom the 
collection has been made at a vast expense, and 
by exertions which must have extended through 
aseries of years. Initare found letters, memoirs, 
histories and associations, state and personal, bear- 
ing upon all periods from that of Louis XIV. to 
the time of the death of Napoleon. The marbles, 
bronzes, enamels, and drawings present an as~ 
semblage of reminiscencesof all who became known 
with him and through him during the republic, the 
consulate, and the empire, and among these Na- 
poleon is pictured from his youth upwards, and 
every remarkable epoch of his life commemorated. 
One of the latest morceaur of his penmanship 
is upon a card, his ominous nine of diamonds, 
we believe : it is better spelt and better written 
than some of the earlier specimens we have seen, 
It is a simple memorandum of the difference in 
meaning between the English words hungry and 
angry, written down in an attempt to pick up a 
few words of our language, and appears thus 
upon the eard:—“ Are you hungry ?”—“ Avez 
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ioanean of the property is bequeathed to 

legacies ) res why and the remainder (after a few 

aud other he two brothers, nephews, nieces, 

Pigg: relatives. He gives to his executors | 
» prints, copperplates, designs, | 


an My paintings 
‘ ret ‘ 
Copyright of designs.” The following re- ' 





yous faim” “ Are you angry ?”—Etes vous en 
colére?” Almost every word of English is a 
shibboleth to a Frenchman ; and Bonaparte has 
laboured under the common difficulties : though 
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with greater satisfaction upon his autograph 
reliques than all the rest in the collection, since 
these bring us nearer tothe man than all else. We 
cannot, in a short notice like this, do justice to 
the enterprise and perseverance of the proprietor 
of this valuable collection, which contains every 
description of memento of the military life and 
domestic habits of Napoleon. 

BuRFORD’s PANORAMA OF BADEN. — This 
celebrated spa is marked by an interest different 
from that which has distinguished the views 
exhibited here of late. The view will prove full 
of penetrating interest to those who, we may 
say, have fed upon its Bruhbrunnen, or broth- 
spring. The view is taken from a_ hill rising 
above the Conversation House, and comprehends 
the greater part of the town. The spectator finds 
himself one of a pic-nic party, which occupies a 
portion of the foreground, and sustains in every 
way the sans souci character of the “ Queen of 
the German Spas.” It is, of course, a close 
scene, Baden being situated among bills; we 
have however, in point of situation, a choice of 
the hotels, a most important consideration to 
English people, to whom the “ ease of their 
inn” isso dear. We do not find in this picture 
the undeniable reality which so often characterizes 
the works generally of this artist. 

Tux CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCESS RoYAL. 
—This beautiful and interesting work is now ex- 
hibiting at Mr. Moon’s, in Threadneedle-street. 
We have already described it at some length— 
and we perceive our description has been adopted 
by Mr. Moon as his prospectus ; it is, therefore, 
unnecessary for us to do more than direct to it 
the attention of all lovers of the Arts. We cor- 
dially agree with the Spectator in considering 
that “a finer picture of its class no living artist 
could have produced ;” and that “the Queen 
could not have made choice of an artist better 
qualified for the task than Leslie.” 

Designs ror THE Ant-Union. — We have 
had an opportunity of examining the several de- 
signs submitted to the Art-Union of London, in 
competition for the prize of 60 guineas, offered 
by the Society some time ago. They reflect the 
highest credit on the respective artists, all, or 
nearly all of whom are young men; and these 
works may be regarded as the first efforts of the 
majority of them. The series selected—from the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress” —is unquestionably the best, 
although it does not so greatly surpass others as 
to have made the selection a matter of course ; 
consequently, the Committee very properly re- 
solved upon awarding honorary premiums to 
three other artists—to Mr. Joseph Noel Paton, 
for his designs from the “ Prometheus Unbound ;” 
to Mr. John Tenniel, for his from the story of 
“ Griselda;” und to Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, for his 
from the “ Masque of Comus.” The illustrations 
of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” are of the very highest 
merit, and, if carefully engraved, they may be 
placed in juxtaposition with the best outlines of 
Retch, without fear of prejudicing the Arts of 
England. They are drawn with the nicest accu- 
racy, and as compositions manifest great ability ; 
exhibiting skill and judgment in arrangement, 
and a rich and fertile fancy. Thoseby Mr. Paton 
are of almost equal value; indeed, but that the 
choice of subject was not fortunate, it would 
have been very difficult to determine the prize 
between these two. They are destined to be en- 
graved and published, although not by the Society. 
The next, “ Griselda,” is in some respects supe- 
rior to either. The beautiful and touching story 
has been pictured in a manner worthy of old 
Chaucer. We earnestly hope that this series will 
also find a publisher; they will be understood, 
felt, and appreciated by all who examine them. 
Those by Mr. Pickersgill are also admirable ; 
and among the remaining twenty-seven there are 
several to which prizes might have been safely 
awarded. It is only necessary to inspect these 
works to be convinced that in the very highest 





to make the proper distinction between those two 
words isa marvellous triumph. We would dwell 


department of the Arts we have the power to 
achieve undoubted excellence, if circumstances 
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THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 





Tar Council of the School of Design have laid 
their Report before Parliament, whence is afforded 
a highly satisfactory review of the progress of the 

rent and branch institutions. It is by no means 
vet to be expected that this document could dwell 
upon any improvement in the taste of our manufac- 
wares, but it is sufficiently shown that the best 
neans is adopted in order to secure the best results. 
Our manufacture:’s have sustained themselves in the 
yarket by the science and energy exerted in their 
productions; but when legitimate Art shall have 
raised the character of our designs, the question of 
speriority becomes then but a simple ar:thmetical 
thesis} for everything has alre idy been done for 
forego manufactures—but everything is yet to be 
done for our own. 

It appears from the Report that the number of 
pupils attending the morning school was 47 in Oc 
tober 1842, and at the end of six months, March 
1843, the number was 76. At the former date the 
number attending the evening school was 170, and 
at the latter, 220 ; exhibiting, during the six months, 
an increase of 29 in the morning school, and of 50 
in the evening : thus it is sufficiently evident that 
the institution is appreciated that the want of such 
aschool has been telt. ‘The programme of instruc- 
tion comprehends drawing in outline, shadow- 
ing, drawing from the round and from nature ; 
modelling from the antique and from nature ; in- 
struction in colouring, including oil and fresco; 


instruction in the history and principles of or- | 


namental Art, in the antique, medieval, and modern 
styles ; and instruction in design for manufactures, 
as silk and carpet weaving, calico-printing, and 
paper-staining. In aid of these branches of study 
such books as bear upon the respective subjects are 
cireulated among the pupils, who have also the 
benefit of a series of lectures on calico and silk 
printing, weaving by hand and by power, figure 
waving, lace. making, type and stereotype found- 
ing, printing, framing of machinery, engraving and 
sculpture by machinery, and pottery and porcelain; 
and moreover, for the promotion of emulation among 
the students, prizes are proposed forgiven subjects. 

In 1841, the Council contemplated the institution 
ofa school for the instruction of females in the art 
of ornamental design, for many branches of which 
the tastes and habits of well-informed women so 
eminently qualify them. This project of the 
Council was carried into effect last October, when 
the female school was placed underthe superintend- 
ence of Mrs. M‘lIan, a lady well fitted, as her 
works testify, to realize the best hopes in this de- 
partment. 

In Spitalfields, also, a School of Design has been 
formed, and is carried on under the direction of a 
local committee, consisting partly of masters and 
partly of operatives. This establishment has, 
from time to time been visited by members of the 
Council. The Director of the School at Somerset 
House has made a report of the state of this School 
wherein he says—‘* The drawings which are here- 
with submitted to the Council, seem to me to be 
executed in a bold and artist-like manner, and not 
only to augur well of the future utility of the 
thool, but to reflect credit on the exertions of the 
master, Mr. Hudson, and his assistants of the 
voruial class,’” Whea this school was visited at 
the end of the last year, the number of pupils was 
re but they have since increased to nearly thrice 
paetoarpeed. they were principally the children of 
he ee, stone-masons, cabinet-carvers, 


2 meConneil have assisted, and established schools 
rte ng sd York, Coventry, Sheffield, Not- 
at ne Newcastie-on-Tyne, Norwich, and Bir- 
aauee and have received applications for the 
r% " iment and promotion of others at Dublin, 
ork, Belfast, Liverpool, Paisley, and Giasgow. 











be Council have not, however, extended the same | 


=e to the latter pleces, for sufficient reasons 

: ch they state, and as waiting reports of the 

P yeress of those already established. 

182 > autumn of 1841 and the beginning of 

bene Pus en were eff-cted for procuring 

the nd a collections of casts of ornaments at 
one ~ Beaur Arts : from these a selection 
po ear e and placed in the principal room of 


ronies of the ‘ Arabesques’ of Raffaele, in the 
tac of the Vatican, have also been pure 
ost, including carriage, of £510. The ex- 
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pense of procuring the casts from Paris, that 
is, the -purchase and—char - 
in 13 ges of transport; was 
onsidering the increase of the duty attenda 

upon the growth of this establishment, the Council 
recommend the increase of the salaries of the di- 
rector and the master of the evening-school. To 
thet of the director, being £500 per annum, it is 
proposed to add £100; and that of the latter gen. 
tleman, Mr. Herbert, it is also proposed to aug 
ment. 

This Report, on the whele, is of the most fa- 
vourable kind ; indeed more has been effected than 
the most sanguine expectation could have looked 
for; and one of the best guarantees for the success 
of these institutions, is the numbers who seek the 
benefits of the instruction they afford. We heve 
already lamented the inferiority of our designs as 
— with those of France; but there are now 
the best grounds to hope that, in this particular, 
our productions will shortly compete in this re- 
spect with those of the Continent. 


Various other essential improvements are either | 


in progress or in contemplation ; among them is 
the appointment of a competent teacher of wood- 
engraving, more especially in reference to the 
Female school. And from this female school we 
anticipate very valuable results; we have reason to 
know that Mrs. M‘Ian is unremitting in her efforts 


to render it practically beneficial, and that already | 


it has been productive of great good. 
— 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, 
AND FURTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN CONNEXION 
WITH THEM. 

In a report made to Prince Albert and the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, Mr. Barry has explained, at 
some length, his views in regard to the system 
which should be pursued for the interior decora- 
tions of the ‘‘ New Honses;’’ and it is such, that 
the architectural or general character—the effect of 
the ensemble, cannot fail of being truly regal—not 
merely splendid, but majestic and august. The 
excellence of the paintings and other works of Art 
is what it is utterly beyond the power of the 
architect to warrant or pledge himself for, more 
especially at present, before any trial has been 
made on the part of artists, in order to satisfy 
themselves and the public that they possess the 
talent and energy requisite for successfully achiev- 
ing so arduous and important a task as that of 
worthily decorating this national structure. We 
think, however, that the structure itself will in 
some degree inspire them and warm their ideas, 
when it shall have been sufficiently advanced to be 
ready for them to commence their labours. Till 
then we must control our impatience, for many 
years must yet elapse ere the work of embellishment 
can begin ; that, at least, of painting on the walls, 
for sculpture and statues can be put into progress 
much earlier, and, indeed, require to be so, be- 
cause more tardy in their operations. Of the mere 
manual labour, consequently of the time it is likely 
to occupy, some general idea may be formed, when 
we are told that, exclusively of larger paintings in 
the principal balls and galleries, there will be alto- 
gether, in the corridors alone, an extent of wall 
very nearly four thousand feet in length (3900 feet), 
by seven in height, which it is proposed so to fill 
up. Which calculation it may be presumed, since 
it is not otherwise expressed, is not that of the 
entire length of wall, but only of the spaces to be 
appropriated to painting. 

On another occasion we may probably, when we 
can do so more leisurely, enter more fully into the 
subject of the apartments and their proposed deco- 
rations; but we will now confine ourselves to the 
further improvemeuts which Mr. Barry now con- 
templates. The work certainly seems to grow 
upon his hands ; for his plans are so very extensive, 
that to many they are likely to prove quite s art- 
ling. ‘* It has ever been considered by me,” says 
Mr. Barry, ‘a great defect in my design for the 
new Houses of Parliament, that it does not com- 
prise a front of sufficient length towards the Abbey, 
particularly as the building will be better and more 
generally seen on that side than any other. This 
was impossible, owing to the broken outline of the 
site with which I had to deal. 1 propose that an 
addition should be made to the building, for the 
purpose of enclosing New Palace-yard, and thus of 
obtaining the desired front. This addition would 











be in accordance with the plan of the ancient 
Palace of Westminster, in which the Hall was 
formerly placed in a quadrangle, where, in con- 
sequence of its low level, it must have been seen 
and approached, as it would be under such cir- 
cumstances, to the best advantage. The proposed 
addition, too, in my opinion, would be of cons.dera- 
bleimportance as regards the increased accommoda- 
tion and convenience that it would afford, in ad- 
dition to what is already provided for in the new 
buildings as hitherto propozed.”’ 

The architect then goes on to state how (the 





plan being 80 extended) that portion might be 
appropriated to the Law Courts, shonld it be de- 


| cided that they are to be retained at Westminster, 


or to some of the Gorerament vilivces, &e. And 
were this all, or even the chief addition, he now 
proposes, it might not be thought at all extrava- 
gant, although, as far as effect is concerned, it may 
be questioned if his original design ought not to 
satisfy both the architect and the public. One 
question deserving some consideration, is what effect 
will the so greatly extending the west front of the 
building be likely to have upon the Abbey. Will 
it not tend to diminish the latter, in some degree, 
to the eye, by comparison ? and, the line of front 
being so prolonged, will it not be found requisite 
to vary its outline more, to introduce bold breaks, 
in order to obtain masses and relief by shadows, 
and also to give it greater loftiness in parts by 
means of towers ? 

Tn such cases it is difficult to know where to 
stop; an architect’s ideas are apt to accumulate, 
and one improvement begets another. New Pa- 
lace-yard being enclosed, the sweeping away all 
the houses forming the south side of Bridge-street 
follows as a matter of course ; and it is accordingly 
at the south-west angle there that Mr. Barry pro- 
poses “‘a magnificent principal entrance to the 
entire edifice.’’ Then, again, all the houses be- 
tween Parliament-street and King-street ought to 
be cleared away, and the two united into a single 
— “ “one 4 noble ng as at White- 

A ine highly important improvement, as 

ards both public convenience and architectural 
effect—at least as far as the river-front of the 
Houses is concerned—is the rebuilding Westmins- 
ter-bridge, which Mr. Barry strongly urges should 
be done, in order to reduce it as nearly as possible 
to a level, and 7 lower it considerably. 
Unless this be done, that front of the building 
which may, at present at least, be considered the 
principal one, must be seen to considerable disad- 
vantage, the bridge being so much higher than the 
terrace, that the building is almost looked down 
upon from the former, and appears quite sunk— 
to say nothing of the view itself being greatly 
obstructed by the excessive height of the parapet 
of the bridge. Mr. Barry accordingly recom- 
mends that a new bridge should be erected upon the 
piers of the present one, which are now in course 
of being repaired by Messrs. Walker and Burgess ; 
and that it should have low-pointed arches, not only 
in order to reduce its acclivity, but to bring it into 
keeping with the style of the ‘‘ Houses’’ themselves: 
a very desirable object, considering how nearly 
the two structures are connected. 

The architect further suggests the necessity— 
at any rate the desirableness—of forming an em- 
bankment on the opposite side of the river, with 
terraces and houses of a euperior kind, facing the 
Houses of Parliament, and, in fact, to be carried 
on as far as London-bridge in one direction, and 
Vauxhall-bridge in the other. Neither is this all: 

* In this respect “‘ nobleness” may be carried too 
far. Were streets intended for either carriages or 
pedestrians exclusively, it would matter little how wide 
they were; but as they are for the use of both, such 
width of street as at Whitehall is anything but a con- 
venience for foot-passengers, aniess means are 
to provide safé crossings at intervals. In case Parlia- 
ment-street and King-street should ever be united, as 
pro 1, the inconvenience of so great a breadth for 
such a distance, would be no small one; still it might 
be obviated, and that too in a way that would produce a 
very noble effect. Besides the foot-pavemenuts, here 
might be a series of lofty pedestals at regular intervals, 
on each side of the carriage-way and within it, so as to 
divide the entire crossing into three, of moderate 
breadth. On these pedestals might afterwards be 
erected public statues, as occasion for doing so might 
occur, by which means there would, in the course of 
time, be a noble avenue of such statues, forming a very 
suitable and dignified approach to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, At present what statues of the kind we have 
are 80 placed, and so scattered about, that a not 
produce half the effect they might be made to do. 
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‘* Old Palace-yard is proposed to be considerably 
increased in size by the demolition of the houses | 
which now occupy that site, as well the houses on 
both sides of Abingdon-street, by which means a 
fine area for the convenience of state processions, 
&c., will be obtained.”” Truly, the ‘‘ demolition of | 
houses’ would seem to be a mere trifle, an insigni- 
ficant item hardly worth taking into the account 
of building the new ‘* Houses.’’ No doubt, Mr. 
Barry's plans are all very excellent aud very desir- 
able, yet they are likely to be thought upon too 
gigantic scale to be carried into effect, except very 
gradually. He seems to ask a perfect carte- 
bianche for them, one and all; whereas it would 
perhaps have been better policy not to bring them 
forward in a lump, but confine himself, in the firet 
instance, to Westininster-bridge, the rebuilding it 
as he proposes being a matter that requires to be 
decided upon almost forthwith, ‘‘ in order that | 
the works in hand may not be proceeded with fur- 
ther than is necessary, should his views be ulti- 
mately adopted.”’ 


———_— 
ART IN THE PROVINCES. 

IRELAND.—The annual meeting of the Royal Irish 
Art-Union has been held. The proceedings possessed 
the highest interest, and are reported at c msiderable 
length inthe Dublin papers. We must, however, con- 
tent our readers with abridging them considerably. 

The Report commences by referring to the engrav- 
ings in progress—those by Sangster, after Rothwell; 
by Golding, after Maciise, and by Bacon, after Burton. 
Another choice, for the subscribers of 1844, will be 
male immettiately. ‘The Report alludes to the esta- | 
blishment of a second exhibition in Dublin, to consist 
of the works of Irish artists exclusively. With respect 
to the probable funds of the present year, the Report | 
states they “are most promising. ‘The various local 
secretaries have not as yet sent im their remittances, 
but already considerably upwards of 42500 has been 
substantiated We have as yet our best harvest-time 
before us—the months of May and June—and we hope 
by your united exertions this sam will be nearly if not 
quite doubled.” 

The Committee of Selection was altered, “ to supply 
the places of members going out by rotation. It now 
consists of the following :—Lord Viscoint Adare ; Colo- 
nel Birch, RA.; Robert Callwell, Esq.; Alexander 
Carroll, Esq. ; George Cash, Exq.; J. KR. Cooke, Esq. ; 
Capt. Chidiey Coote; Wm. Dent Farrer, Esq. ; Charles | 
Fox, Esq.; Wm. Vicars Griffiths, Esy.; Heory Hamil- 
ton, Esq.; Surgeon John Hamilton; Sir George F. 
Hodson, Bart.; Marquis of Kildare; Hon. and Very 
Rev. Dean Maude; Stephen Simpson, Esq.; Aquilla 
Smith, Eaq., M.D.; J. Huband Smith, Esq. ; William 
Stokes, Esq.,M.1).; Dr. Woodroife; Bache Right, Req.” 

This Society therefore, we rejoice to say, continues to 
prosper. Itis working vast cood for Ireland—forming 
neutral ground upon which all parties meet in harmony. 
It is gratifying to find the services of the Hon. Sec., 
Stewart Blacker, Esq., recognised on all sides. We 
cordially respond to the opinion of the Chairman, Sir 
Thomas Deane, that Mr. Blacker “ had done more for 
the Arts than any other man for one hundred years, 
and be trusted that they would live to see him com- 
pletely consummate his benevolent views for the ad- 
vancement of the Fine Arts in Lreland.’’ 

Mr. Blacker is continuing his +xertions with a view 
to establish a National Gallery in Ireland, a subject 
upon which we shall have much to say hereafter. He 
stated that “ the project was merely in abeyance for a 
short time, to be brought forward at a future period, 
in such a manner as to increase the triumphant success 
of the undertaking.”’ 


Soctery oF Iaisu Arrists.—A new Society has 
been formed in Dublin, with a view chiefly to the esta- 
blishment of a second exhibition in that metropolis, to | 
consist exclusively of the works of Irish artists. We 
regret this for two or three reasons—first, because it 
may weaken the one already formed; next, because it 
cannot be expected to be creditable to the country; 
and next, because it supplies evidence of that spirit ‘of 
disunion, unhappily ever the bane of Ireland, and 
which is likely to extend its pernicious influence even 
to the Arts. The Secretary, Mr. M. A. Haves, in his 
* address,’ protests, indeed, against the new Society 
being considered a8 an opposition to the Roval Hiber- 
nian Academy: but he adds emphatically, “ We wish 
it to be known that many causes for complaint exist.” 

The “ Address” exhibits some anger against us of | 
the Ant-Unton, for the view we took of the last ex- 
hibition of the Royal Hibernian Academy. We have 
no space to reply to these attacks; but we cannot resist 
our desire to quote some observations by George Car r, 
Esy., one of the committee of the Koval Irish Art- 
Union, at a meeting of the committee held a few days 
ago—on April i3. He said “ he felt it his duty to say, 
that in taking into consideration the exertions that 
were publicly making by this Society, and the anxiety 
evidenced by the public generally Ov the subject of 
the Fine Arts, the efforts of the artists themselves 
ae appeared by the lat fulton, were not at all 
commensurate to the efforts made in their favour. The 
leading artists connected with this country had borne 
little or no part in increasing the interest of the exbi- 


| names. 
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bition. Several English and Scotch artists had con- 
tributed either works that had been going the rounds 
of other exhibitions, or such as they could not exhibit 
elsewhere without loss of character. There was cer- 
tainly a considerable degree of improvement amongst 
the junior artists of this country; yet, taking it as a 
wnele, it was no proper exhibition to warrant the ex- 
penditure of #2000, the sum given by this Society 
for their selection, much iess £6000, the price which 
was modestly expected for the collection by the art- 
ists themselves. He(Mr. Carr) hoped that this would 
be remedied this year. It was not a natural state 
of things to say, that there was an ardent desire 
to promote Art, and plenty of money ready to be ex- 
pended on good works, if produced or attainable—yet 
that works of a sufficiently high character should not 
be forthcoming to meet this demand. It showed that 
there must le some mismanagement in the getting up 
of the exhibition, or neglect in some department, which, 
if not looked to, would be ruinous to the cause they 
had at heart. He (Mr. Carr) then adverted to the selec- 
tion of prizes—he thought the last committee had been 
too lax in the admission of several very inferior works, 


| the purchase and dissemination of which could be no 
| advantage whatever to high Art, which shoald be ever 


’ 


their first and greatest object.’ 

West Ripine Art-Unton.—We beg to direct at- 
tention to the advertisement on another page, of the 
Art-Union of the West Riding of Yorkshire. The 
allotinent of the prizes wil! take place on the 3rd inst. 
The method whereby subscriptions may be conveyed 
is described in the advertisement, as up to the time of 
the determination of the prizes the list is open for 
In addition to the chance of obtaining a pic- 
ture, each subscriber is entitled to the choice of one of 


| two valuable engravings—‘ May Day in the Reign of 
| Queen Elizabeth,’ engraved in line by Watts, after 


Leslie, R.A.; and the * Return to Port,’ engraved in 
mezzotint, by Lucas, after Isabey. Mr. Leslie’s work 


| is so well known, that no description from us is neces- 


sary, and in the engraving it forms one of the finest 
plates of its time. 
a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


STEAMING CARTOONS, 


Sirn,—As more than one youth has forgotten to fix 
his cartoons by steaming, and some have omitted to 
size their paper, so that fixing their charcoal may be 
effected by steam—a hint or two may be useful. 

In the first place, according to Fastlake’s Report, 
Cornelius prepares his cartoons as follows :— 

* Sheets of paper are glued to a stretched cloth, the 
paper is then sized twice with pure parchment-size 
alone; the composition is worked in principally with 
charceal, and then the back of the cloth is wetted, and 
the front steamed by a steamer, which, affecting the 
size for a moment, fixes the charcoal.” 

The inconvenience of sheets of paper is very great, 
for, in spite of the most careful rubbing of the edges 
where the sheets overla», it never flattens the surface 
sufficiently to prevent the etfect of the junction. 

It appears to me to be much more judicious, after 
the cloth be covered with one coating of cartridge, to 
cover it with a thinner paper, of a good tint, as they 
cover drawing-room walls, so that the cloth be divided 
only in perpendicular divisions, and no horizontal 
mark is at all visible. ‘The paper-hanger can provide 
the candidate, and cover his cartoon-cloth as if it were 
a wall, from top to bottom, according to the width of 
the paper. This being accomplished, let the student 
place a handful of parchment slips, which he can get at 
the law. stationers, in a saucepan, and just cover it with 
water, let it boil and then simmer about four hours or 
ix; Strain it off, and if it cool into a jelly, it is fit for 
use. When he is ready to size his cartoon, let the 
jelly be heated till it melt, then thin it with hot-water, 
and go over his whole surface; when the first coating 
is dry, let him repeat, with a flat-brush, the operation; 
and when the second coating is dry, it is ready to 
work on. 

I would, by no means, in a London atmosphere, 
advise delaying to fix your proceedings; but, having 
settled your composition, I would advise, after the 
whole is got in, to steain every figure as completed, 
twice; and when the whole cartoon is done, to steam 
the whole again, making three times; and if the paper 
be pasted and not glued, it will be dangerous to loosen 
the paste by wetting the back of the cloth, for the 
steaming in front will be found to be quite snfficient for 
the purpose. But if your paper be glued, there will be 
no danger. 

The water should be first boiled in a kettle and 
poured in at the spout, and the steamer not more than 
half full, as there is danger of spilling the water over 


| the cartoon. 


Boiling the water saves time: the lamp keeps it 
boiling, but it is tedious to wait for the boiling by the 
lamp only. ss 

Cornelius (says the report) mixes alum with the 
size; there is no absolute necessity for it: if the size 
be too thick, it becomes slippery without; but if pro- 
perly thinned, it is quite fit for working, and no alum 
1s wanted. 

A simple cloth, with paper as described, makes a 
ground sufficiently firma for charcoal, but certainly not 
for chalk. When chaik only is used, it will be found 
most beneficial to turn up the wrong side of a cloth 
with an oil ground, fit for oil-painting, and to paste 





cc 


[May 
your paper on that side, by which m - 
have a firm body of paste, paper, Pa 
resists the chalk, and is sufficiently stron ‘ 
the artist to make a deep, dark and Vigorou & JO enable 
out the risk of going right through the eumer ine, with. 
Gaeve is danger in the simple cloth, 88, Of Which 

8 you expressed a desire to bh : 
steamer I have used, thinking it might bonne of the 
student-competitors, I comply with rour desinn tte 
some remarks; though I question if ever Te, adding 
be not really = informed than myself, Y Competitor 

ours, &c., B.R.H 
[It was intended to have illus engee 
cut of the steaming apparatus s bug ge etter bya 
of an accident, it has necessarily been omitted} 
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8, when dry, 
il-ground, ey 


On this occasion, as on the 

Meeting was held in the Theatre Reem 
Lane; for which accommodation the members ar 
indebted to the kindness and liberality of W c 
Macready, Esq. The house presented a most 
interesting and gratifying aspect : it was Ptr 
to excess; several thousands having attended to 
hear the Report and to witness the distribution of 
the prizes.* In consequence of the demise of the 


Duke of Sussex, his Royal Highness th 
Cambridge, the President of the Society, ly 


vented from presiding ; the chair was 

filled by the Marquis of Northampton, tak 
president, who kindly responded to the call of 
the Committee, although himself suffering under 
an affliction that might have justified his absence. 


Precisely at twelve o’clock the Nobl 
and the other officers of the Society a 
the stage, and were received with enthusiastic 
plaudits. His Lordship briefly addressed the 
meeting—alluding to the importance and value of 
the Society, his deep regret at the circumstance 
which deprived the Society of the presence of their 
President, and called upon‘one of the honorary 
secretaries, George Godwin, Esq., F.RS., to 
read— 

THE REPORT. 

Since the date of the last Report various circumstances 
have occurred to create a difference of opinion in the 
public mind on the subject of Art-Unions, and to in- 
duce many, who were previously satisfied of the good 
results which they promised, to withhold for a time 
their support and co-operation. 

Not the least weighty amongst these was the ests- 
blishment of some commercial speculations in the 
guise of Art-Unions, which led to an opposition on the 


| a of individuals who deemed themselves aggrieved 
> 


y them, and, though friendly to the Art-Union of 
London, considered themselves bound to include the 
whole in one category, and dissuade or frighten the 
public from becoming subecribers. 


Your Committee, however, are able to state, and it | 


is a source of much real gratification to them, that | 
notwithstanding this and other occurrences referred to | 
hereafter, the subscription for the present year amounts | 
to #12,388 lls. 

This sum, although not so great as it might otber- | 
wise have been, is nevertheless sufficiently large to | 
afford considerable assistance in the promotion of Art. 
It isa convincing proof that our countrymen compre- 
hend the value of such an Association, and that its | 
now firmly established in public confidence. — 

To enlarge on the advantages of Art-Unions, pr- 
perly so called,--to say that they spread a knowledge 
and induce a love of works of Fine Art throughout the 
community, and multiply and elevate their enjoy- 
ments—that, by forming a centre to which suggestions 
may be addressed, or from which they may al | 
registering the names of eleven or tweive thousan 

ersons in various parts of the empire, all more 0 | 
ess anxious to aid in the great object of the Associ | 
tion, much good must be eff an Ave 
pared for much greater results,—ought not now on 
necessary: any more than it should be to show “ 
they are in no way contrary to any legislative — 
ments, either in spirit or letter. On both these yo 
however, the question has been lately raised, ~ 
those who are impressed with the soundess of the pris 


* “The numerous artists who were present - 
have witnessed few spectacles more worthy oS 
skill than the picturesque appearance of the cm rs 
house, as seen by the lighted chandeliers, ¥ above 
sun-beams struggling through some be aia 
the gallery, shed in reaiity a natural ha = ro 
which in the palmiest days of ancient Art pogersbl 
been hailed as an auspicious omen of oe More 
regard to the proceedings of its patron de ps i. 
iny Herald. ——“ The coup d wil of the and We 
the stage was picturesque in ‘b ~ oJ 
would suggest to artists as a subject, aie. 
ing of the Art-Union in Drury-Lane Theatre. 
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aple, . a 
be prepared with a reply. F 

A chief characteristic of the present age is a ten- 
dency to association and diffusion. Men have learnt 
that an individual can do comparatively little; but that 
gnion with many at the proper time, will, under Pro- 
yidence, ensure success. . 

ic is not that our day is more remarkable than 
others which have preceded it for persons of extra- 
ordinary and supereminent ability — Michael Angelo, 
and Shakspere, and Newton, are not likely yet to lose 
their high position, But the advantages, which for- 
meriy were obtained only by a few, are uow possessed 
by the many. The knowledge which was hoarded a 
yecret, to give power to one man over his fellows 
through their ignorance, is now made common pro- 
perty, and applied to advance the every-day comforts 
and the enjoyment of the multitude. 

By the principle of association, exhibited especially 
in Art-Unions, the ability to obtain and study works 
of Art—works which leave, 

“ Deposited upon the silent shore 
Of memory, images and gentle thoughts, 
Which cannot die, and wiil not be destroyed,” 


is no longer confined to the wealthy, but brought 
within the reach of all; and these silent teachers will 
speedily find their way into the humblest dwellings to 
make home attractive, raise the character of their 
occupants, and one time, perchance, incite to exercisea 
latent genius fitted to administer to the improvement of 
anation. In the Report of aCommittee of the House 
of Commons on Arts and Manufactures in 1836, these 
associations for the purchase of pictures and their dis- 
tribution by lot, are pointed out as one of the many 
instances, in the present age, of the advantages of com- 
bivation—“The smal!ness of the contribution required, 
brings together a large mass of subscribers, many of 
whow, without such a system of association, would 
never have been patrons of the Arts;’’ and, what is 
more important still, as your Committee will venture 
to add, who might not have had their own minds 
opened to the enjoyments and benefits resulting from 
their cultivation. 

Touching the legality of the Art-Union of London, 
no one will venture to say it infringes, in any degree, 
the spirit of the laws passed ‘‘to protect the unwary 
against fraudulent schemes of gambling, set on foot 
by interested persons ’—of laws wisely interposed 
between artful adventurers, who had “unjustly and 
fraudently gotten to themselves great sums of money” 
(such are the words of the Act, 12th Geo. II.); and 
unwary victims, who, by yielding to the temptations 
offered, had been “ the utter ruin and impoverishment 
of their families.” As regards the letter of the laws. 
the question has been set at rest by those well qualified 
to give an opinion. 

Last year 259 pictures, and one piece of sculpture 
4 list of which was printed), were purchased at the 
cost of 210,035 9s., being #1136 9s. more than the 
amount apportioned for that purpose by the Society. 
These were exhibited for four weeka in the Suffolk-street 
Gallery, by the kind permission of the Society of 
Uritish Artists, in the first instance to the members 
and their friends by tickets, and afterwards gra- 
tutously to the public. In order to afford all the sub- 
prey an opportunity of availing themselves of the 
a the gallery was illuminated for eight even- 
— - there is reason to believe that this arrange- 
on — ed many to see it who could not otherwise 
pore eso. In the whole, it is supposed that nearly 

gure thousand persons visited the rooms. 
oa wry was unguestionably superior in cha- 
ya hat of former years, andincluded many works 
a i great merit. Again, however, the Committee 
— impress upou such of the subscribers as may 
prada. of choice, the importance of using the 
ange “+ saps in exercising it judiciously. ‘They would 
tunition of such of them as may not have had oppor- 
eacellence acquiring a knowledge of what constitutes 
aa ms ein works of Art, to seek the aid of others, 
which cation their own judgment. Knowledge on 
tained " rth Jucgment must be founded cannot be ob- 
of a cuher’ eflort. To enter fully into the merits 
which, th . A,» Art, requires a course of study 
nent ee tall of interest and delight, is not 
hirher erie irsued. ‘lo the eye which is ignorant of a 
possesses ut of mind, even a gaudy worthless drawing 
When pened scab but these speedily disappear 
understood: thats have been contemplated and are 
Stance, had’ ‘ rough the latter, viewed in the first in- 
Reynolds di perhaps, been less pleasing. Sir Joshua 
he discover r 4 es the mortification he endured when 
bie be — little was the effect produced upon 
Vatican, —xn, o sight of Raffaelle’s paintings in the 
from iene wing full well that this resulted simply 
Capacity at is comparative ignorance, and his want of 

In this ¢ hee to understand and feel them. 

Fine Arte ae it cannot be denied, the study of the 

evila, even ty vee much neglected, and very serious 

trisen ine oe manufacturing point of view, have 

fortunately hate, A better spirit, however, has 

Saale ot been awakened, and the reproach will not 
main with us, 


Sa ont oo due to the subscribers of 1841, ‘ The 
hes been 22 After Mr. J. P. Knight, by Mr. Chevalier, 
clay, of G uecessfully electrotyped by Mr. Geo. Bar- 

| ready for saratd-street, Soho; impressions will be 
proc delivery on and after the 9th of May next. 

*ss of electrotyping promises—by rendering 


and are anxious to aid in its development, should | 





fine works of Art cheaper, and so spreadi 
ae y jeu of inferior pen ar 
standard of tas j 
vance bony te, and assist the general ad- 
mplaints have been made as to the Jength of ti 

occupied in the preparation of this plate, and the Com. 
mittee are led to believe that the delay has been very 
injurious to the Society. They are compelled to regret 
that they did not receive that hearty cooperation from 
the engraver, which they had reason to expect. A bond 
was entered into by the engraver, entailing certain 
penalties in the event of non-completion of the plate by 
a time stipulated, and it yet remains for your Com- 
mittee to take such steps in the matter as they may 
consider expedient. 

The plate for 1842, ‘ Una entering the Cottage,’ en- 

ved after Hilton, by Mr. W. H. Watt, is now in the 
ands of Mr. Palmer, of the Polytechnic Institution, to 
be electrotyped. No time wil! be lost in obtaining the 
requisite number of impressions.* 
‘or the current year, Sir Augustus Callcott’s picture, 
* Raffaelle and the Fornarina,’ has been in the hands of 
Mr. L. Stocks for some time past, and the plate is con. 
siderably advanced towards completion. 

Arrangements have been made with Mr. G. T. Doo 
to engrave the ‘ Convalescent,’ painted by Mr. Mul- 
ready, R.A. By the kind permission of the proprie- 
tor, and of the artist himself, Mr. Stanfield’s picture, 
* Castello d’Ischia,’ will be engraved for the Society, 
and has been intrusted to Mr. Goodall for that purpose. 

Your Committee have been desirous “+ to call the 
attention of our artists generally to that dignified sim- 
plicity of composition, that calm expression, that 
purity and correctness of drawing, and severe beauty 
of form—abstract qualities, which, apart from colour 
and all effect of light and shade, exist in the compo- 
sitions on the fictiie vases of the ancients, in the out- 
lines of our own Flaxman, and in the compositions of 
Riepenhausen, and some later Germans.’”’ They there- 
fore advertised their willingness to give a premium of 
260 for a consecutive series of ten designs in outline, 
illustrative of some epoch in British history, or of the 
work of some English author; and a further remunera- 
tion for the artist’s superintendence, if it should be 
deemed expedient to engrave the composition selected. 

In reply to this advertisement, thirty sets of designs 
were received. After due consideration, a series was 
selected, illustrative of the “ Pilgrim's Progress,” which 
was afterwards found to be the work of Mr. H. C. 
Selous, already known to the subscribers by a device 
for the Society, engraved in the last Report. These 
designs are of a very high order of merit: and your 
Committee propose, therefore, that they should be en- 
graved, and. that a copy of the series should be pre- 
sented to each subscriber in some ensuing year, in lieu 
of the customary print. ; 

Many of the other designs displayed great talent, 
and were highly creditable to their authors. Your 
Committee thought it due to the artists to exhibit their 
sense of this, and to acknowledge, in a proper manner, 
the satisfactory response made to their call. They 
therefore awarded honorary premiums of £20 each toa 
series from “‘ Prometheus Unbound;” a series from 
“ Griselda ;”’ and a series from ‘* Comus;” the authors 
of which were afterwards found to be respectively, Mr. 
Joseph Noel Paton, Mr. John Tenniel, jun., and Mr. 
F. R. Pickersgill. 

The amount thus expended is not deducted from the 
subscriptions of the present year, but will be charged 
to the engraving account for the year in which the 
designs will be made use of. iat 2 

it will be remembered, that at the last distribution a 
sum of money was reserved for the production of 20 
bronzes, the ownership of which was then decided by 
ities Denman’s permission was obtained to model 
Flaxman’s fine group of ‘ Michael and Satan,’ for 
this purpose, ant Mr. Edward Wyon was employed to 
execute it. 

The model was completed several months ago, but 
the modeller has experienced so much difficulty in 
finding parties competent to cast it in a perfect man- 
ner, that they are even now hardly finished. ‘This 
circumstance, annoying as it has proved, tends to show 
the good which may result from the Society’s opera- 
tions, even in this department. By aes a school 
of modellers, and inducing the practice 0 artistical 
casting, a branch of Art may probably be established, 
which at present requires great improvement even in 

anica! process. ; 
7 For the grenent year Sir Richard Westmacott kindly 
afforded the Committee the use of his group known as 
‘A Nymph and Child,’ which has been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Woodington to be reduced and cast. 
The same difficulties occurred in the one case as in the 
other, but, the latter being a measure in advance, no 
inconvenience has resulted. The bronzes are nearly 
ready, and the richt to the possession of them will be 
decided to-day. ‘The Committee propose to engrave an 
outline drawing of both the groups for the illustra- 
i e Report. ; iad 
ayy ty 3 « the bronzes for the ensuing subscription, 
your Committee deemed it advisable to advertise thet 
they would be willing to purchase for thirty pounds a 


“® It is estimated that they will be ready for delivery 
in July next. P 

See Report of Sub-Committee, appointed to con- 
sider the most efficient mode of working the enlarged 
means of the Association. 








Seas or group, from the metropolitan exhibitions for 
1843, calculated for casting in bronze. The result of this 
intimation will, it is to be ho prove satisfac- 
tory. For the encouragement of sculpture generally, 
to which elevated Art the Committee are anxious 
. oy ae attention, it a considered neces- 

ry alter an existing regulation, and to give prize- 
holders liberty to comariesion the cnepution. te sere 
of any model exhibited in the public galleries, the 
the price of which, if so executed, was iat at the first 
opening of the gallery with the proper party. In con- 
sequence of th expense of the material and labour, 
Many young sculptors are unable to execute their works 
= marble; and to such this alteration will be advan- 

us. 

Mr. Wyon, R.A., has completed his model of the 
head of Chantrey, for the medallic series in honour of 
British artists, and is now engaged in transfering it to 
the die. The Committee propose to distribute to-day, 
to thirty subscribers, the right to receive an impression 
of the medal in silver. They further announce, that 
any subscriber who ra | desire to receive an impression 
in bronze, in lieu of the engraving of ‘ Raffaelie and 
the Fornarina,’ shall be entitled to do so, by forward. 
ing to the office a note to that effect, on or before the 
29th day of September next. 

In continuation of the series, your Committee pro- 

ose forthwith to obtain a medal commemorative of 

ir Joshua Reynolds, the first President of the Royal 
Academy. 

Since the last meeting, death has deprived the Art- 
Union of the services of an — | and valued mem- 
ber, Mr. Charles Palmer Dimond, who had acted as 
Treasurer for six years, and had greatly furthered the 
interests of the Association. Benjamin Bond Cabbell, 
Esq., F.R.S., was elected Treasurer, and Charles John 
Dimond, Ksq., son of the late Treasurer, has been ap- 
pointed to fill the = in the Committee. Other 
vacancies have been caused by the resignation of T. C. 
Harrison, Esq., Thomas Mist, -, and John lvatt 
Briscoe, &sq., and have since been filled up by the ap- 
ointment of Henry Thomas Hope, Esq., the Very 

v. the Dean of Westminster, and Thomas Bell, Esq., 
F.R.S. The Most Noble the ae of Northampton, 
P.R.S., has accepted the office of Vice-President. 

The number of Provincial Honorary Secretaries is 
now increased to 237. Your Committee leave to 
tender their warmest thanks to all the gentlemen who 
have acted in that capacity, and to solicit them to con- 
tinue their active and disinterested exertions in the 
good cause in which we are mutually embarked. 

By their means, the operations of the Society have 
been extended not merely into nearly every part of this 
kingdom, but into very remote quarters of the world. 
It was with great gratification that the Committee re- 
ceived a list of forty subscribers from Hobart Town, 
who have formed themselves into an Association there 
to advance the Fine Aris through the medium of this 
Society. 

The Society is indebted to Mr. H. W. Collard fora 
reduced engraving of the device for office - ; 
nor can the Committee terminate their list of acknow- 
ledgments witbout Se in the strongest terms, 
the gratification afforded them by the receipt of a 
special resolution in December last, conveying to them 
and all the officers of the Society, spontaneous expres- 
sions of “ cordial approbation” from a very numerous 
and influential body of artists, who held @ meeting at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern in December last. 

The amount set apart for the purchase of works 
of Art, after payment of the necessary expenses, and 
sufficient reservation for the —, engravings 
and medals, is 28000, and will be allotted as follows: — 
Fifty works of Art, value #10 each; thirty of #15; 
forty of #20; twenty-eight of 225; twenty-three of 
£30; eighteen of @40; twelve of #50; ten of £60; 
eight of £70; six of £80; five of 2100; twoof £150; 
two of £200; one of £300; and one of 4400, 

To these are to be added, twenty bronzes of Sir 
Richard Westmacott’s ‘ Nymph and Child,’ and thirty 
medals of Chantrey; oa in the whole 286 works 
of Fine Art. To save time, the medals will be allotted 
to the first thirty names, drawn consecutively at the 
close of the distribution. 

At the date of the last Report, the reserved fund 
arising from the interest on subscriptions, the profit 
on the sale of catelogues, the sums Ww my by 
prizeholders, &c., ted to #265 6s. 6d. It has 
now increased considerably, without in any degree 
trenching on the amount ~y! subscribed. ‘To 
this fund your Committee look hopefully, as pro- 
mising powerful means hereafter for the encourage- 
ment of the highest branches of Art. ‘To return 
twenty-one shillings to each subscriber for his guinea, 
in the shape of works of Art, is not to be considered 
as the extent of the purpose for which we are asso- 
ciated; the Society has higher ultimate ends in view, 
and will seek the earliest opportunity legitimately to 
advance them. 

Artists in England have been reprosched for allowing 
historical compositions, with which they often com- 
mence theircareer, to be speedily superseded by works 
of much less elevated character. And why hasit been s0 7 
Not simply because the former course led to little pecuni- 
ary advantage, but because it did not even gain for its 
pursuer sufficient consideration and respect. ‘To obtain 





the utmost for Art, the character of the artist must be 
raised, his station in society must be a reciated, and 
He who devotes himself 


his works must be honour 
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to the study of the beautiful, spread throughout a mul- 
titude of exampies—in order to embody perfection in ar 
inlividual—who, pursuing and seizing the graceful or 
sublime, transfers it to the canvas or the marble for the 
enjoyment and improvement of thousands—who ex- 
presses high and ennobling thoughts, whether with 
the pencil, the chisel, or the pen,—deserves the highest 
rewards which his fellows can confer : 
* Blessings be with them,—and eternal praise, 
Who give us nobler loves, and nobler cares.” 

Never was there a time when it was more necessary 
to exalt the Fine Aris, and spread abroed a love for 
their productions, than it is now. Science is every day 
elevating trades into fessions, and liberating men 
frots the necessity of manual labour. The greatest 
activity of mind vails with increased leisure; it 
should, therefore, the endeavour, as it is the duty, 
of all who are interested in the progress of society, to 
wean it from the petty interests with which it is too 
apt to interweave itself, supply pursuits which will 
tend to develop the thinking man, refine his intellec- 
tual enjoyments, and suggest the noblest aims. 


| pany Nano ; Hon. Secretaries. 


The adoption of the report was moved by Lord 
Prudhoe, and seconded by Sir William Chatterton. 
Sir James Lushington moved, and the Rev. H. 
y seconded, a resolution, *‘ That the cordial 
thanks of the Association be presented to the Com- 
mittee and the Officers of the Society, for their 
past exertions and services; and that they be re- 
quested to continue them, with power to fill up 
such vacancies as may occur.”’ 

Thomas Mist, Esq., and J. Inderwick, Esq., 
were appointed to act as scrutineers; and two 
young 3— Miss James and Miss Cole—*‘ con- 
sented to preside at the wheels and draw from 
thence the decrees of Fortune respecting her ex- 
pectant votaries.”” 

e¢ drawing of the prizes then commenced ; 
and the lots fell to the following fortunate persons. 


We print the list in the order in which the names 
were drawn :— 


No. Susscaipers’ Names AND 
wn. ADDRESSES. 
Joseph Prior, Corn Market-street, Bristol 
2 Mrs. Prideaux, 2, Mariborough-place 
J. A. Scott, i4, Pall Mall East .. .. .. 
Rev. W. J. Wise, Stanton Lacey, Ludlo 
J. E. Cooks, Brasenose College, Oxford .. 
G. Goodbody, Chancery Library 
C. Burcham, London-road, Lynn 
M. Buzzard, Lutterworth .. .. 
Miss Black, Camiden-road Villas 
Thomas Cullis, Glamorgan... .. 
C, Prater, jun., Charing-cross .. 
B. D. Colvin, Norwood . 
J. Smith, jun., Little Britain 
J. Hewison, Newcastle-on-lyne 
8S. Humble, Darlington . ie tae a 
James Bell, Newtown Forbes, Ireland .. 
Rev. J. Stratton, Canterbury ‘ 
J. S. Bywater, Grosvenor-stree’ 
W. Higgs, Worcester .. .. 
D. Biddle, Oxford. street 
Mrs. Chapman, Oxford Tr 
Mrs. Col. Tulloh, Cheltenham .. 
L. H. Forbes, Hardingstone 
5 ote 
Mrs. Champoes, Slough, Bucks 
Mr. Horsley, Clarges-street 
John Warter, North Brixton 
J. Maguay, Upper Thames-street 
Joseph Wilson, Stamford-bill 
Thomas Lyons, Coppice-row.. F 
George Ladler, Market-place, Lynn.. 
T K. Reynolds,Lynn.. .. .. .. 
Peter Piante, Waterloo-place 
Walter Tarratt, Pentonville thee the 
G, C, Jonson, Grosvenor-street, West .. 
J.J. Wigginton, Kton.. .. . 
Joseph Kent, Greenwich .. .. 
L. A. Jones, Treasury, Whiteball 
Dr. Willis, Stamford .. a 
ig Pa Bolton .. Ss 
- Lievesley, Hampstead .. ‘ 
é. Romuae, Kentis -town .. .) ae cee 
— Wilkins, Gray’s-place : se 
i. Meaghan, Bedale ay an _ 
r. Mortimer, City of London 
Mrs. Back, Cobharn sip ad — 
Henry Cooper, Guist Norfolk .. 
eo - tt we. 
- Beaseley, Soho-square ‘ 
R. Alexander, Cariton terrace .. 
c, C. Higginbottom, Dablin 
Capt. Peevor, Clapham. . 
Thos. Mist, Fulham... 
T. Lett, Clapham-road.. 
J. prewrnh Chelsea... 
Cc, Goodall, Maida Vale... ° 
R. Clay, Bread-street-hill _. |. *” 
R. Nutter, Ship-street, Whitechapel 
Wm. Helme, Stroud |... a. se 
Mrs. Kelly, Brixton |. |” 
61 J. Holiday, Welbeck-street 


Prize 
Drawn. 


T 


No. 
Drawn. 


Supscripers’ NAMES AND 
ADDRESSES. 
Rev. J. Ee, Rishopsgate-street 
Wm. Riley, Dublin a o6 
C. Moziey, Liverpool .. 
R. Foot, Port Glasgow... .. .«. 
Mrs. Alfred Francis, Vauxhall .. 
J. J. Ludiow, jun., Chancery-lane .. 
J.Tonge,Kent .. «.. «+ «+ + 
W. Dickson, Alnwick .. 
J. Blakeney, Dartford... 
8. Good, J.U.S. Club .. . 
Rev. — Hide, Suffolk .. .. 
Vincent Cherrill, Dorchester 
M. Grayling, Sittingbourne 
F. Bridgman, Wigmore-street .. 
J. Forster, Highbory-grove  .. .. «+ 
W. Williamson, Pratt-street, Lambeth .. 
J. Hudson, Long-wall, Oxford oe an 
Miss Roberts, Richmond ae 
Ed. Warner, Loughborough 
M. W. Freeman, Northampton .. 
J. 8. Christian, Wigmore-street 
R. L. Vulliamy, Pall-mall 
Miss M. Higham, Islington .. 
J. Eames, Ashby-de-la-Zouch .. 
Jas. Fenerty, Maiden-lane.. .. 
Jos. Nudd, Farnham .. .. 
Morris King, Southampton 
King Ellison, Liverpool 
H. Abbot, Christchurch .. .. «- 
Matthew Flower, Norfolk-crescent .. 
Ee, ee ica, ce. 50 55.04. 6 
W. H. Hewitt, Camberwell.. 
Jas. Kennedy... .. «1 « 
Thos. Humphries, Kingston 
Jos. Newcomb, Upton, Berks .. 
Thos. Cree, Gray’s-inn 
D. Owen, Oxford-street 
J. Taylor, Windsor Castle .. 
Dr. Price, Swansea... 
Henry Barnet, Blackheath 
W. R. North, Chelsea .. 
R. Roberts, Mount-stiect .. .. «. 
Miss L. Grover, Hemel-Hempstead 
Jobn Fletcher, New Burlington -plac 
a se 26 86  »e:..< 
J. L. Bonham, Wigmore-street.. 
Miss Acocks, Hyde Park .. .. 
Edwd. Grantham, Addiscombe.. 
W. Broadbent, Warrington 
J. W. Dudgeon, Liverpool .. 
A. Salomons, Finsbury-place 
Miss Hill, Helston, Cornwall .. 
A. Hughes, Piccadilly .. 
Alfred Squire... .. .. 
Rey. J. E. Cox, Norfolk 
Mrs. Casson, Bradford .. 
DE as. ea Ge 00 
Dr. E. James, Kington. . 
Chas. Brown, Croydon.. oe 
Mrs. Rougemont, Kensington .. 
Ed. Parrott, Blackfriars-road .. 
F. W. Stein, Holloway.. .. .. «. +s 
J. Chamberlain, Broad-st., Bloomsbury. . 
iD. ns ie €¢ os ee ee Sh 
N. Rudwick, Arundel .. 
Wm. Brooks, Walsall... .. .. 
R. C. Kirby, New-road.. .. .. 
Miss Bird, Cambridge-terrace .._.. «+ 
John Harman, Earl-street, Blackfriars .. 
E., Bicknell, Lawn-street, Lambetb.. 
Aug. Weeks, Brighton.. . ee 
E. A. Darley, Yorkshire - 
Rev. H. Banfather, Norwich .. .. .-. 60 
H. Harvey, Charlotte-st., Portland-place Bronse 
W. Ponter, Blackheath + ae, 20 
C. Rawson, Halifax ‘a os 15 
.. Bronse 
a 300 


ON. 


Prize 
Dra 
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Miss Miles, 23, Harley-stree 
C. Legge, Bermondsey... 

Geo. T. Constable, Arundel 

D. Clark, St. Katharine’s Dock 

Mrs. Allasson, Connaught-square .. 
| | heer 
William Goodger, Burton-on-Trent 
R. Fryer, Mortimer-street. . 

R. Pearce, Lambeth .. .. 

W. Abbott, Wyndham-place 
Geo. Russell, Cheltenham .. 
Jos. Stalard, Worcester 

Geo. Waldron, Bath 

J. Beale, Abingdon-street .. 

J. H. Gosling, Richmond 
Messrs. Fores, Piccadilly 

8. Hancock, Kilburn ° 

R. Savage, Montague-place. . 

R. D. Nilders, Dublin .. - 
J. Richardson, Warwick-street .. 
Edw. Collins, Oxford-street. . 
Son oe o¢. as 
Mrs. Rodd, Great Marlow .. 
Mre. J. Farquharson 

G. Townshend, Hinckley és 
J. Morrison, Camberwell-road . 
W. Kothery, Stratford-place 
Miss Suttor, Southampton-street 
H. J. Aveling, Camden-road 

W. 8. Blackstone, King-street .. 
F. G. White, Wandsworth-road. . 
Thos. Griffith, M.A., Norwood .. 





- 





No. 
Drawn. 


170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 


| 
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Susscripers’ Names AND 
; ADDRESSES. 

Miss Blundell, Warwick-lane 

John Tinley, North Shields... 

Thos. Smethurst, Ramsgate 

T. Stone, Thame,Oxon.. .. 
Hobart-town Subscription . 


Chas. Evers, Cradley, near Stourbridge a 


| 
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W. Dickenson, Tiverton 
George Hooper, Newman-street, , 
C. Robinson, Bartholomew-lane 
W. Egerton, Wilton-crescent 
J. Floris, Jermyn-street 
R. Taylor, Ulverston 
Z. A. Jessel, Savilie-row .. ., 
C. Wittenoom, 3, Euston-square 
;. pe many et ele cline hat 
- Hobson, Eaton Socon, Bedfordshire . 
G. Potts, Sidmouth...) .. 
R. May and Son, Piccadilly.. 
a Schaw, = pom ST ie oe 
y. James, High-street, Merthyr .. .. 
James Paull, Geabers’.. te -7 
H. Homphreys, Buckingham .. .. ., 
Wm. Dixon, Hanover-street, Peckham .. 
Thos. Dixon, Darlington. street, Woolwich 
ea goer coreaye att $6 08 ae 
ev. J. Thompson, Bridlington. . 
Thos. Franklin, Maidstone .. 
G. Rutter, Highbury .. .. , 
F. W. Cronhelm, Crowtrees, 
D. H. Gorley, Yarmouth .. , 
Michael Defi e, Betbnall-green.. . 
R. M. G. Cooper, Paddington-green 
C. J. King, Bishopsgate-street .. 
4 ogre 
Mr. Marshail, Cheltenham.. 
J. Sanders, Lorby eine tagger mes 
H. Eld, Bentley Mill, Walsall .. 
S. Lavington, Devizes... .. .. 
Mrs. Earle, Uppingham .. ., 
Dr. Hull, Bath-place, Fulham .. 
Sampson Payne... .. .. « 
Benj. Hickling, Wolverhampton 
Henry Wood, Dalston.. .. .. 
J. Price, Liverpool a. he se 
P. Niud, Coleman-street 
Dr. M*Turk, Bradford 
-£ A. Gillman, Holloway .. 
J. 
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E. Dyson, Watford... .. 

S. Marshall, Thames-street 

W. Hicks, Dursley, Dorset.. .. 

J. Brown, Essex-court, Temple 

J.S. Smith, Bridgnorth .. .. 

Rev. 8. Sibthorp .. 

Lady M. Lambton .. 

Lady Erskine .. 

Maj. Osborne désok 

Mrs. Foliott, Chester . 

Dr. Galeani, Brompton... .. 

Miss Martin, Wimpole-street .. 

Mr. Curling, Denmark-hill _.. 

J.Sale,Liverpool .. .. «+ + 

C. Hitchcock, Market Lavington 

Rev. L. H. Russell, Blackfriars ‘ 

J. Bagallay, Love-lane, Aldermanbury 

C. J. Moore, Greenwich .. +. + 

W. Hutton, Northampton .. 

E. Goodall, Hampstead-road 

Miss Heath, Andover .. .- 

J. Sparks, Byfleet, Surrey .. 

Wm. Clark, Coventry 

E. Dickenson, Brentford . 

W. Clements, Adelphi ‘ 

Chas. Pope, Abchurch-lane.. 

F. Kirby, Club Chambers .. 

Ss. Hartley, Halifax 

J. Morris, Marlborough .. .. 

Mrs. Aaron, Selkirk, Scotland .. 

J. B. Heywood, Bartlett’s-buildings 

J. H. Strange, Cateaton-street 

Miss Edwards, Woodstock 

J. Clark, Chiswick .. -- 

Ed. — Brighton 

Wm. Murray .. «+--+. » 

H. Waters, Carlton Chambers 

Mrs. Leyburn, Clapham-road .. 

Thomas Wedall, Selby : 

J. H. Grant, Holloway oo 
SILVER MEDAL OF CHANTREY, 

George Allen, Louth .. -» * Silver 

E.H. Keeling, Tower-street -- + 

Wm. Lawrence, Knightsbridge 

T. B. King, Manor-street .. + 

Miss Knight, Cockermouth 

Mich. Staunton, Strand «-_ ++ * 

Mrs. Croughton, Tenterden, Kent .. 

Mr. Toogood, Haileybury -- , 

Mrs. Hilhouse .- +» * 

John Hardwick i 

Arthur Peck, Lynn -- * 

Wm. Gush, Newman-street 

G. W. Rich, Ludgate-bill ee 

Miss James, Tiverton .. 

W. H. B. Brimacomb .. 

Samuel Cook, Bath 

Mr. Morril, Laylend 

P. Norton, Soho-square_ «- * 


Robert Brandon, Great Russell-street 
C. Wright, Midhurst .- - 
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George Gracie, Piccadilly .. of 
John Bedford, Leominster Oh > 
Capt. Le Hardy, Surrey-street 

R K. M. King, Taunton 

W. E. Frost, Poland-street 8 
W. W. Pearce, Broad-st., Bloomsbury 
Wm. Martin, Arundel Sh tie oa 
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ot 8S. Williamson, Holywell le 
NS H. Huggins, 1 oe 
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 aenanetins Tuomas Mist, 
J. INDERWICK, 

The distribution of the prizes occupied about 
two hours. On the close, it was moved by Capt. 
Baque, and seconded by Alderman W ilsop, 
3.*That proof impressions of the engraving, 
“ Una entering the Cottage,’ be presented to Miss 
James and Miss Cole, with the thanks of the 
meeting, for their kind assistance in the distribu- 
tion of the prizes.”” 

H. T. Hope, Esq., F.R.S., then moved, 
4. “ That the best thanks of the meeting be given 
to William Charles Macready, Esq., for his great 
kindness in affording the use of Drury-lane 
Theatre for this day’s proceedings.” 

B. B. Cabbell, Esq., F.R.S., in seconding the 
resolution, highly eulogized the efforts of Mr. 
Macready to restore and uphold the character of 
the stage, and expressed his regret that they had 
not been responded to as they ought to have been 
by the public. 
The Voble Chairman next read a letter from Sir 
Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A., addressed to George 
Godwin, Esq., Hon. Sec., expressing his regret 
that in consequence of indisposition he was unable 
to attend the meeting. 

The Noble Marquis then left the chair, and Sir 
William Chatterton was called to it; when it was 
moved by George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., and 
seconded by J. S. Gaskoin, Esq., ‘* That the 
best thanks of the meeting be offered to the most 
Noble the Marquis of Northampton, for his kind 
and able conduct in the chair this day, and for the 
interest his Lordship constantly manifests in the 
prosperity of the Society.’’ 

The Noble Chairman, having briefly returned 
thanks, resumed the chair, observing, that one 
very important part of their duty had in the hur 
of their proceedings been forgotten ; upon whic 
Mr. Alderman Wilson moved *‘ That the thanks 
of the Society be given to the Honorary Secretaries 
for their indefatigable and zealous services.”’ 

The resolution was received with enthusiastic 
plaudits. 

In returning thanks for himself and his excellent 
colleague, Mr. Godwin said if he were to state that 
the office they filled entailed no labour and anxiety, 
it would be untrue. For the last month the 
greatest efforts had been needed, and nothing but 
astrong conviction that they were doing good and 
aiding, although slightly, in the erection of a temple 
tothe fame of England, would have led them to 
continue their efforts with unabated good-will. 

Mr. Godwin’s few words were received with 
cheers from ali parts of the house, and must have 
allorded some reward for the labour and energy to 

1¢ prosperity of the institution is mainly 
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} Scrutineers. 


Which tr 


owing. 

At this late period of the month we can give no 
hore than a meagre outline of the proceedings. 
Our comments upon the whole must be reserved 
for our next. 

—— 


PICTURES SOLD AT THE BRITISH INSTITC- 
TION SINCE THE LAST NOTICE. 


_/. “A Pastoral,’ H. Le Jeune; John Gibbons, Esq., 

bs guineas 

- ‘Fruit Piece,’ G. Lance, 30 guineas. 

*02.*A Wiltshire Peasant Boy,’ J. P. Drew; F. 

‘avis, Esq., 3 guineas, 

ay te . : 

9). * The Flower Girl,’ J. F. Pasmore; A. 8. Per- 

kins, Esq., £20. 

pit ‘The Blind Boy at one of bis Pranks,’ J. P. 
uuip; A. 3. Perkins, Esq., 20 guineas. 
‘#0. ‘The Happy Touch,’ E. D. Leahy; 
OL ers, 5q., 25 guineas. 

git; Old House at Carden, on the Moselle,’ 
— Henry Holland, Ksq., 5 guineas. 

E i “Tempe, F. Danby, A.K.A.; Jobn Cowper, 

iL “The Hampshire Farmer,’ W. Shayer; Sir 
homas Haris g, Bart., 80 guineas. 

‘®. Stony Ford Castle, F, R, Lee, R.A., 65 guineas. 

34. ‘Curtius,’ B. K. Haydon, 200 guineas. 


; ne fro %.s Nove bili ’ 
C.8. Brockey, rom James’s Novel of Philip Augustus, 
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REVIEWS. 
Top lave og mn Davin Wuuus, WITR HIS 
NAL, R3;-A} RITICAL REwARKS 
ON Works or ArT; AND A SELECTION FROM 

HIS CORRESPONDENCE. By ALLAN CUNNING- 

HAN. In3vols. Joun Murray. 

Wilkie and Cunningham !—the great Scottish 
painter, and the pure sunny poet of Scotland! It 
is a rare and, in this instance, a melancholy com- 
bination. The ink on Cunningham’s pen was 
hardly dry, when he was summoned to join Wilkie 
whose biography he had just concluded. No 
stronger illustration of the uncertainty of life was 
ever placed before us. This noisy, feverish-work- 
ing world of ours—where thoughts and feelings are 
perpetually jostling each other, where duties to 
the living obliterate the memory of the dead— 
compels us soon to dry our tears, and, forgetful of 
the past—too frequently neglectful of the future— 
to live only with the present. But we have been 
alone with these volumes for many hours in the deep 
solitude of our silent room; they have awakened 
the past, and will awake it to many. The waves 
of the blue sea have closed over the painter, and 
the young spring grass is now green on the t's 
grave ! rhile living, few men occupied a larger 
portion of the thoughts of Eogland; the painter's 
fame and the poet’s song were echoed from lip to 
lip, and though they are no longer with us, their 
essence, as it were, still sanctifies our world. 

Allan Cunningham was, in many respects, the 
best suited for the task of arranging Sir David's 
letters, selecting portions of his journal, illustratin 
what might otherwise have seemed obscure, an 
giving us glimpses of the man, so as to keep him 
with us from first to last, 

Whatever may be the claims of this work on 
the attention of the general reader, it is one of 
deep interest to the artistic world. The high rank 
which Sir David Wilkie attained in his profession ; 
the respect in which he was held as a man, and 
so truly merited ; his upright mind; his straightfor- 
ward honesty ; his modest, yet moral courage ; his 
enduring friendships; his patient and determined 
study; his appreciation of the beautiful; his 
honour of the true; show how deserving he was of 
universal homage, and how, despite the apathy 
towards Art—which was far more difficult to 
overcome at the commencement of his career than 
it is at present, when the pulses of the country are 
beating with something fike generous sympathy 
towards what they have so long neglected—talent 
and industry, when supported by such character 
as the son of the Scottish clergyman brought into 
his profession, must triumph. 

When a child of seven years old, at Pitlessie- 
school, ‘‘ Wee sunny haired Davie,”’ as his school- 
mates called him, was fond of sketching the 
likenesses of his companions instead of learning 
his grammar, or working his sums. ‘‘ T mind him 
weel,”” said an old man from the banks of Eden- 
water, ‘‘and I mind his brithers too, but he was 
a quieter and kindlier lad than his elder brithers ; 
and liked better to stand and look at his com- 
panions in their games than join in their play, _ 
think I see him now standing, smiling, wi’ his 
hands in his pouches! Ay, but he liked best to lie 
a groufe on the ground, wi’ his slate and pencil, 
making queer drawings.” Such was “ Wee 
sunny haired Davie’’—and such was Sir David 
Wilkie; he was ever ‘ quict and kindly’ —his 
clear, lucid, observing eyes, secing all things—and 
a smile, half mirth, haif mischief, lurking about 
his mouth —his sense of the ridiculous, chastened 
by his benevolence. Allan Cunningham observes, 
‘that those who only knew Wilkie as a great 

ainter knew only a bit of the man’’—and this 
is certainly true. His biographer gives a most in- 
teresting account of his early mechanical fancies, 
which endured but for a time, and details his 
sketches, a volume of which are preserved, all 
evincing wonderful observation and truth of 
delineation—but not one the result of imagination; 
another proof that ‘the boy was father to the 
man.” fie was the great master of realities— 
would enact scenes from the “* Gentle Shepherd,” 
and arrange his companions into pictures; but we 
never find him in his boyhood illustrating his 
imaginings—his imagination was never sufficiently 
vivid to create a data, avd in aftertimes be illus- 
trated only what he had seen. After delay and 
difficulty, the youthful aspirant succeeded in enter- 
ing the Scottish Academy, which, it would seem, 
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nd 


in many respects was like our School of Design. 
Burnet was his fellow. pu il, and his testimony is 
of exceeding value, Ie was not enough,” he 
ay *to tell Wilkie ‘draw that antique foot,’ or 
raw this antique hand.’ No; required to 
know to what statue the foot or the hand belonged 
what was the action, and what the sentiment.” 
Nor would he copy anything until he understood 
the meaning of the whole. He carried this prin- 
ciple into conversation, and would never suffer a 
recital to proceed without understanding its com- 
mencement. He was slow both in study and com- 
prehension, yet his untiring application made him 
outstrip those who caught ideas with ease and 
rapidity. He was fortunate, when he came to 
London, in his early acquaintance with Haydon, 
whose imagination was a good stimulus; and the 
personal friendship and judicious criticism of the 
ood Sir George Beaumont, was valued by him to 
the last hour of his existence. Indeed, Sir G. Beau- 
mont’s correspondence is amongst the most valu- 
able in these volumes, both for its highmindedness 
and its detail; and the advice he gives the young 
painter, as far back as the year 1807, concerning 
the engraving of his celebrated picture, ‘ The Vil- 
lage Politicians,’ is eminently curious, showing 
how much we have multiplied able engravers—for 
Sir George wishes Wilkie could ‘etch the hands 
and faces,”’ and doubts if a ‘‘ man can be found 
capable of giving truth and life to the hands and 
faces."’ Wilkie was insured success, for his friend 
John Burnet was to be his translator, The single- 
minded gentleman also warns him ‘ of engaging in 
a traffic of any kind,” enlarging on the necessity of 
—s liberality of mind inviolate. All Sir 
eorge Beaumont’s opinions should be written in 
letters of gold; it is difficult not to envy Wilkie 
so true a friend—a friend whom he never would have 
had, had not his deserts been equal to Sir George’s 
“— estimate of moral and intellectual worth. 
deepest interest is with his early days; when 
once fairly afloat, we are certain of bis success; 
and the details most valuable to the student is not 
different, save in its simplicity, from other diaries 
and journals, We know that his pictures are the ac- 
knowledged pictures of national character, and it is 
amusing to find THe Parnce of Princes bidding 
against the King of Bavaria for a picture; ‘* the 
Duke” seeing and arranging with Wilkie as to the 
grouping of the ‘ Chelsea Pensioners ;’ and when, 
at last, satisfied that he should like the picture— 
never wasting a word, but telling the painter to 
** go on,”’ as if he had said, *‘ March.”” A great 
rtion of the natural interest felt in the ‘' sunny 
aired lad’’ is lost in the pomp and circumstance 
of his elevation. You know he has achieved bis 
young ambition; and, as far as regards his for- 
tunes, your chief curiosity is to know how he en- 
dured the change. To his honour be it spoken, 
he was the same simple and single-minded man 
from first to last: thrifty, but not mean, and 
yielding to the taste which desired his portraits 
rather than seeking it; the more because he foun 
that he could barely live if he pursued his first 
plan. ‘ Rapid painters’’ would do well to ponder 
over how he studied, and changed what had been 
done, regardless of trouble ; and how he laboured 
to make ‘‘ even the hands like,’’ never thinking of 
the time spent in this way. jl 
All this time bis health was painfully precarious ; 
and while abroad there can be little doubt but his 
sufferings, borne with so much patience, tamed the 
delight must have felt at much that he saw. 
His criticisms are calm and just, but seldom elo- 
uent ; sometimes he is peculiarly graphic in his 
riptions, not only of pictures but of persons; 
for instance, at Vienna, when he dined with Prince 
Metternich, he describes his nce aga ‘* mix~- 
ture of Lord Castlereagh the Duke of Wel- 
lington.”” He continues: ‘* The Prince had been 
riding, had spurs on, is light made, active, but 
composed in manner; withal a younger man than 
1 expected—scarcely above a. cin. 
We wish we could extract all the interview, but 
we wust send our readers to the volumes; only 
adding, that his Highness took @ great interest 
in the Arts, ciracey | Wilkie some engravings 
in aqua tint, which he had just got, and explaining 
the process. One of his most deeply interesting 
letters is to Mr. Bigge, from Rome, in 1827; after 
speaking few but telling words, on sowe matters 
of Art, he speaks of fresco :— 
“ It has frequently occurred to me that the restora- 
tion and introduction of fresco-painting in England 
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would yet give a chance for the cultivation of the higher 
— of Art. We that possess so much, know nothing 

fresco—know nothing of that, the only mode known 
to the ancients, with which modern Art grew from its 
revival to its greatest perfection, and with which the 
finest works are found identified, and must ultimate! 
perish ; its qualities are essentially different from oil- 
painting; it is more abstract, less deceptive, can be 
seen farther in any light and in less light, though 
equally ornamental; it has not the palliatives of oil, 
though advantageous for the display of beauty, gran- 
deur, and style; it cannot, like oil, give interest by 
softening or concealment to the mean form or to the 
low subject. An oil picture is a piece of furniture to 
be changed or removed at pleasure, while the fresco és 
@ part of the fabric itself, combining historical truth 
and poetic fiction in one wide range. to illustrate the 
purpose of the building, which, be it the gorgeous pa- 
lace or the solemn temple, derives from fresco a most 
impressive splendour and dignity.” 

Sir David was determined to visit Spain, and his 
Spanish wanderings are recounted with the same 
frarity and quiet humour that characterize his 

talian and French doings ; the print- publishing at 
the time hanging like a millstone about his neck, 
which, however, seems to have been removed when 
he became connected with Mr. Moon, of whom both 
he and his biographer speak in terms of the highest 
or Pe After the success of his Spanish pictures 
been considered so unequivocal, he attempted 
to break fresh ground in Ireland, and his ‘ Peep 
o’Day Boy’ and ‘ Irish Whisky Still’ were most 
oy pictures; not Irish, certainly, for although 
ir David seems from his letters to have caught 
the pictorial idea of the peasantry, it has not, we 
imagine, been granted to a Scotchman to under- 
stand the character which gives life and truth to 
the costume or situation. 

There are in the third volume a series of re- 
marks on painting, which we wish Sir David had 
continued. They are divided into five sections, 
and are clear and vigorous. 

The cause of the painter’s sudden de re to 
the Holy Land is briefly dismissed by a bio- 
grapher, who was always guarded in his expres- 
sions, intimating more than he says ; and this we 
feel to be especially the case after Allan takes leave 
of Wilkie’s early days. The poet’s heart was 
more true to nature than the biographer’s head. As 
long as 

“ his foot was on his native heath,” 


he was in every respect delightful : his touches on 
the young painter’s early struggles—his anxieties 
—his domestic home-loving nature—his blendin 
of duty and affection towards his parents, oa 
that beloved sister Helen, who so well requited 
and deserved his tenderness—his triumphs—his 
unaffected piety—his visits to Abbotsford—his 
stam ping the moors and mosses to visit Hogg in 
the ‘* ingle nook’’—his deep love of country,—all 
are given and illustrated con amore; but towards 
the latter end, in the biographical portions, there 
is a certain restraint and stiffness, an occasional 
bitterness towards the members of the Royal Aca- 
demy, unaccounted for and unaccountable, which 
renders the reader restless and uneasy—a string 
loose somewhere, which jars the harmony of much 
that would otherwise have been as gentle and 
peaceful as the great painter's self. This is our 
sole fault with the editor's task ; and when we look 
at the mass of letters, of pictorial events stretching 
over nearly forty of the painter's fifty and six 
ears of existence, we wonder that so much is 
rought so harmoniously together. The end is 
known to all; and the volumes wind up witha 
catalogue of the pictures of Sir David Wilkie and 
their possessors. We recommend this work to all 
who feel an interest in Art, but to the artist it is 
invaluable. When the wealthy of England have 
exhausted the present edition, we hope that Mr. 
Murray will issue one the price of which will be 
such that every young artist can possess a copy. 
The portrait at the commencement of the volume 
does not recall to us the man; we think it has a 
peevish distrait expression, very different from that 
of Sir David. The most like of any we have seen 
is Mr. Josephs’s statue, which we have again in- 
spected : the sculptor has caught not only the fea- 
tures but succeeded in depicting the habit and 





position of his body, and the patient penetrating | 


character of his mind. 


One word in conclusion. | 


However disappointed a certain Royal lady may | 
have been in one of the great painter's efforts, she | 


evinced her regret at his loss in the kindest manner, 


and sent his sister a diamond ring as a token of 
ber sympathy. 








THE ART-UNION. 


This review is necessarily brief; but we shall re- 
cur to the subject, in order chiefly to lay before the 
young painter some of the ‘‘ GOLDEN OPINIONS 
of the great artist, which we find so abundantly 
scattered through the volumes. 

Cotumsus 1n THE Convent at La Rapipa. 
Painted by Sir Davin Witkte, R.A. Engraved 
by H. T. Ryaut. Publisher, F. G. Moon. 

Of all the works appertaining to History, produced 

by Sir David Wilkie, this has ever been our especial 

favourite. The subject is one of the deepest inte- 
rest, and it has been treated with simple truth.* 

The great voyager is a happy portrait, and a 
beautiful expression is conveyed into the counte- 
nance of his young boy. The whole group is in- 
deed admirably managed, and the ‘* story” is most 
effectively told. Our business, however, is rather 
with the print than the picture. The execution is 
a triumph of the art; it confers great honour upon 
the engraver, whose skill, taste, and judgment can- 
not be to highly lauded. Mr. Ryall has accom- 

lished his object in his own peculiar style, produc- 
ing a marvellous effect by the judicious mixture of 
stipple and mezzotint. The result, while it gives 
unequivocal satisfaction to the artist, is such as to 
insure general popularity, for the force and deli- 
cacy of the work can be entirely appreciated by those 
who will feel rather than comprehend its merit. 

We have never seen a painting more thoroughly 

copied, so as to preserve all the characteristics of 

the original ; any fragment of the engraving will 
tell it to be the produce of Wilkie, while, in the 
more important parts, the eloquent and expressive 
faces, that either maturely reflect, or eagerly inquire, 
have been rendered with the nicest care. Mr. Ryall 
will add largely to his eee by this work ; the 
only really fine picture, by the way, it has fallen to 
his lot to engrave; for his abilities have been too 
generally lavished upon productions that were 

meant to serve little more than the purposes of a 

season. We sincerely trust that this print will 

have, as it ought to have, a very wide circulation. 

It is one of the great achievements of British Art, 

and may supply another test as to what extent the 

ublic will prefer the really excellent to the grace- 
ully meretricious. When such publications become 
profitable to their publishers, and ‘‘ kennelled dogs”’ 
and ‘‘ stable-interiors’’ are valued at nought, we 
shall be allowed to take pride out of our national 
character in reference to Art. 


PorTRAITS OF THE Princes AND PEOPLE OF 
INpIA. | the Hon. E. Epen. Drawn on 
Stone by Lowes Dickinson. Published by 
Dickinson and Son, Bond-street. 

These portraits are well-timed, for at this moment 

everything relating to India is deeply interesting ; 

and the more so that which bears the impress of 
unquestionable veracity. We have been favoured 
with a view of the original drawings, which are 
generally characterized by great artistic feeling and 
skilful execution. 
and she seems to have laboured arduously, and with 

a full measure of success, in imparting character 

and description to her figures. These drawings we 

have inspected with much interest, as the series 
comprehends 


are almost as familiar as those of our celebrities at 
home. 

The work will consist of four parts, each of 
which will contain six plates. No. 1 is before us. 
The first plate contains four portraits: those of 
Dost Mahomed, Mahomed Akram Khan, Hyder 
Khan, and Gharee Khan. 

The features of Dost Mahomed are as perfectly 
Jewish as can be well conceived. It is conjectured 
that the last tribes of Israel settled in Cabool, and 
are merged in the modern Affghans. Whether 
this be true or not, there is strong physical evi- 


dence in favour of the presumption; of the same | 


strongly-marked countenance is Gharee Khan, his 
cousin. These are followed by the Maha-Raja 


| Shere Singh, the present sovereign of the Sikhs, | 
P a mes+ | out into three volumes what wou! 


really more important in two; ‘ 
eal : it has wrought the destruc 


f fiction—it b 
”? but we wish Doctor 


* It was painted in 1834, and commissioned by Mr. 
Ritchie, of Edinburgh,—“ a gentleman,” writes Mr. 
Cunningham, “ of taste, both in Art end Literature.” 
He did not, however, live to see his commission com- 
plete. It subsequently became the roperty of Robert 
folford, Esq., and Wilkie received for it the sum of 500 
rar Its size—in height, 4 ft. 9 in.; in width, 
. Lin, 





They are the work of a lady, | 


$ portraits of personages famed in the | 
latter chronicles of India, of whom we read in | 
every paragraph of Indian news, and whose names | 


rr 


differing entirely from the 


veritable Indian mould. 


tremely well drawn, 


turesque figures enough 
teeth,’”’ with a diversit 


Another plate is ‘ The 
state elephant ;’ and, li 


the Raja and his huge eb 

Oriental,—we mean, that such a 
not be made out otherwise ti 
Having had an opportunity of 
ginal drawings, we are bound t 
manner in which the artist, 
transferred them to the 
character and form are a 
the lithography is executed 


Lassie HerpinG Sueep. Painted by Epwin 
Lanpseer, R.A. Engraved by Joun Buryer. 


' 


ttle 


d 


as there is in 
nt, it is 


Publishers Gaaves and WARMSLEY. 
This is one of Landseer’s remote pastorals, wherein | 
we in vain seek for anything allusive to polite life, | 


In a far away nook among the heathery hills, 5 
‘* lassie’’ stands leaning against the broken acclivity, 


[May 
» & being 
length, and apparently seated in t... = =s 
Akalees, or Sikh religious dey r 
ployed in the armies of Runjeet Singh 
and form in : 
; they are armed 
y of formidable 
ja Of Putteealla on his 
it besides 
1 
composition ert) 
han from the |ife, 
inspecting the ori. | 
0 do justice to the | 
Mr. Dickinson, has | 
stone; their remarkable 
mirably preserved, and 
with & masterly power. 


of 

ull | 

group of 

’ formerly em. 
are ex. 

Ives pic. 

" to the 


| 


spinning simply with her fingers, and in the map. | 


ner practised by maidens a thousand years 


before | 


her. There is extreme ease in the position of the | 
figure, and the limbs are, as usual, admirably | 
rounded ; but there is one incident above allothers | 


which at once marks the nation of the damsel and | 
proclaims the close observation of the painter: that | 


is, the manner in which the lower part of the dress | 
is confined by the legs, which is nowhere seen asa | 
habit, save in Scotland. Near her lie some of 
her flock, and a blackfaced ram, tethered 
the horns, is struggling to free himself. Her | 
dog is crouching by her side, with his ears pricked | 
up and alive to every sound and movement ; be is 
a meagre, lank-boned animal, following out one of 


Abernethy’s 
earning it. 


with the known points of excellence which distin- 
guish the engraver; the flesh shadows are beaut. | 


| 


| 


rescriptions—living upon a little and | 
This plate is engraved in mezzotinto, | 


| 


fully tender and clear, and nothing in this style of | 
Art can surpass the manner in which the fleeces of 
the tethered veteran and his mates are described. 


TITIAN, a novel in three volumes. By Sueztoy | 
Mackenzie, LL.D. Bentiey. 


This is, as the author modestly states, “ a 
attempt’’ to introduce the “ Art- 


Novel” into | 


England; we wish that all “attempts” were | 


equally successful. 


This species of my | 


favourite sort of composition with our foreign | 
brethren, and having once entered upon it, Doctor | 
Mackenzie will doubtless draw other masters from 

their stately canvass, and make them more familiar 
to the million by his pen-and-ink sketches ; though — 
truly the ‘* Titian”’ on our table has far more the 


grace and softness of 
ness of pen and ink. 


crayon than the wiry hard. 
The author has been most 


happy in the afmosphere (if we may use the term) 


of his narrative ; it is 


kept free from every thing that could 
for English tastes. 


page too glowing 


oth in design and execution, 
and yet vigorous judgment; deep as the 
| reading must have bee d 
| are the characters he brings into apyropriate act: 
| there is nothing pedantic or over-strained in his 


n, 


and true 


sanctified 


** Sunny Italy ”’—yet — 
It is pure | 


ae 
varied 


jon, | 


delineations ; and the character of the great master 
is faithfully and nobly rendered, the P 


more concentrated, 


raise from the first page 
ene been introduced, which, however 
| themselves, disturb the interest of t 
narration; doubtless for the purpose 


bookseller’s plan, and 
tion of many a work 0 
turbed ** Titian, 


| his mind, its aspirations, its energies, its 
| and the unboastful yet 
the conclusion, convey hopeful and u 
to all who, moved by a holy ambition, 


: tness. 
right path to greatness. ould here cal 


to the last. 


deeply felt triumphs 
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he mighty in Art will appreciate the grace and 
feeling of Doctor Mackenzie’s ‘Art Novel. 
There are some most exquisite poems scattered 
through the tale, far beyond what is generally met 
with in works of fiction, deserving of themselves 
aij honour, and proving the poetic temperament 
of an author who has written from the fulness to 
overflowing, of his own heart. 

Tat New Puncrvatep Srenocraruic Sys- 
rew of EmsosstnG; by which the Blind of 
all Nations will be able to Emboss for them- 
selves on any Paper without the Use of Type, 
&e. By G. A. Hucues. Published by the 
AvTHor, 408, Strand. . 

This is a very ingenious species of embossed short- 

| hand, invented by Mr. Hughes, who lost his 
sight in the twenty-ninth year of his age, and who 
is most kindly anxious that those who are simi- 
larly affected should be enabled to instruct and 
amuse themselves. The system consists merely of 
two dots, one smooth and the otber rough, which, 
with the aid of a sign line, are so methodically 
arranged that much can be effected with ease and 
distinctness. J 

The subject is one of intense interest to all who 
feel for such of their fellow-creatures who are 
deprived of the blessing of light, and is worthy of 
the attention of all who are interested in the great 
business of education. The embossing instru- 
ment, cushion, and formula, may be seen at the 
inventor’s, and are at once simple and effective. 


of t 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers will observe that, with our journal 
te-day, we present to them an extra half-sheet, con- 
taining illustrations of “* The Kook of British Ballads.”’ 
The sheet is paged with the number, but as it is neces- 
sarily detached, it will be proper to see that it is regu- 
larly delivered with it; of course, without any extra 
charge. 

We shall keep the number at press until the 10th of 
the month, so that those who require a second copy 
may obtain one by order; but it will be expedient to 
transmit it to the publisher before that day. 





The Royal Academy will open on the 7th of May; 
the two Societies of Painters in Water Colours will be 
then open. It will be our duty to notice at some length 


the Exhibition at the Louvre (which, with that view, 


we have personally visited). Moreover, in the course 
of next month the Cartoons will require mature consi- 
deration and extensive space in our journal. 

Now, it seems to us absolutely necessary to meet this 
enlarged demand upon our columns. It is impossible 
to render anything like justice to these several exhi- 
bitions, without adopting some increased means. It 
IS THEREFORE OUR DESIGN TO ISSUE ON THE FIRST 
or June TWO NUMBERS OF THE AtLT-UNION, i.¢., 
Nos. 53 and 54—one of which we shall devote ex- 
ively to roe ExuiBITIONs. We shall be com- 
pelied to make the customary charge for these two 
humbers—as two numbers—an arrangement of which, 
we believe, none of our subscribers will complain. 

We hope thus to be enabled to produce a Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Royal Academy, and a useful key 
to the other coliections, without abridging our usual 
iateligence aud information. 


AMP TON COURT.—BOARD and LODG- 
ING for Single Gentlemen, at the King’s Arms 
Hotel, Hampton Court, adjoining the Royal Gardens, 
at TWO GUINEAS per week, including attendance ot 
every description. 
Permission is given to copy in the Palace, on applica- 
tion to Lord Lincoln, Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, Whitehall-place. 


OOLOO'S CHINESE CEMENT. —The 

, extraordinary properties of this Composition 
maxe it one of the most useful articles ever presented 
tothe public. Itis perfectly impervious to hot or cold 
Water, and will resist the effects of the most intense 
a. Sotenacious and firm is it in its hold that a new 
fracture is certain to take place rather than a severance 
tn the Original, ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
Bening hina, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
ro 1 in Rings and Trinkets} &c.—Sold, wholesale and 
br th » in bottles at Is. 6d., 28. 6d., 4. 6d., and 78. 6d., 
+: ve Proprietor 8 sole agents, BLOFELD and Co., 
. oe and Razormakers, 6, Middle-row, Holborn; and 
7 if appointment, at the principal Chemists and 
BLOFELD’S London made 


erfumers, 
* BLOFELD and Co.’s, 6, Middle-row, Holborn. 


} 


| Effect, in a series of 





' 
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Table Knives, 
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yas CHINESE COLLECTION, Hyde Park. 
corner. — Consistin 
nese, surpassing in extent and grandeur an simi 
display in the known world, entira filling } mA 
Saloon, 225 feet in length, and embracing upwards of 
Fifty —— as large as Life, all fac-similes, in their 
native Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the 
blind Mendicant;-~alse many Thousand Specimens. 
illustrating the Ap nee, Manners, and Customs of 
(al —— ga Fe Chinese, is NOW 
+N, from Ten till Ten.—Admittance, 2s. 6d; il- 
dren under Twelve, 1s. — 


HISTORICAL GROUP in MAGNIFICENT 
ARMOUR.—The PRINCE and PRINCESS in 








their splendid Cot.—The King of Prussia.—Commis- | 
sioner Lin and his Consort, modelled ex »ressly for this | 


Exhibition, by Lamqua, of Canton, with the magnifi- 
cent dresses worn by them. The gorgeous Coronation 
Robes of George 1V., designed by himself at a cost of 
£18,000, with the room fitted up for the purpose, is 
acknowledged to be the most splendid sight ever seen 
by a British public—Admittance, One Shilling.— 
Open from Eleven till dusk, and from Seven till Ten, 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS, BAZAAR, BAKER- 
ate” PORTMAN-SQUARE.—Open from Eleven 
ill Ten. 


ARDENING.—The FRUIT, FLOWER, 
and KITCHEN GARDEN, by Patrick NEILL, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Secretary to the Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society. In post 8vo., illustrated with up- 
wards of 60 Woodcuts. Price 6s. 
“One of the best modern books on Gardening ex- 
tant.—Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and 
Co., Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Whittaker and Co., 
and Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 





THE JESUITS’ PERSPECTIVE, BY CHAMBERS, 
RACTICAL PERSPECTIVE; or, an Easy 
Method of representing NATURAL OBJECTS 
according to the RULES of ART, applied and exempli- 
fied in all the variety of cases, as Landscapes, Gardens, 
Buildings, and Figures ; a work highly necessary for 
Painters, Engravers, Architects, Embroiderers, Statua- 
ries, Jewellers, Tapestry Workers, and all persons con- 
cerned in Designing. ‘Translated from the French, by 
E. CHAMBERS, F.R.S. In One Volume, 4to., with 150 
Copper Plates, price #1 11s. 6d. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster- 
row. 
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Designs, of MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 





. COLLOT begs to announce the pub- 
lication of the TRANSLATION, into Te 


| FLaTrers, Sculptor. This splendid Work, the fruit of 


eleven years of labour, illustrates in a most striking 
and impressive manner the finest Poem England can 
boast of. The vigorous and correct design of Mr. 
Flatters partakes of the suppleness and grace which 
reign in the sublime compositions of Michael Angelo, 
with which it can only be compared. Every copy will 
be signed by the Author. Price, imperial folio, half- 
bound morocco, 10 guineas. 

London: Published by A. G. Collot, 36, Bruton- 
street, Berkeley-square. 





Now Publishing, 
AXTER’S OIL COLOURED 
PORTRAITS of the MISSIONARIES WIL- 
LIAMS and MOFFAT. Price of each Portrait in Oil 
Colours, 10s. 6d. each ; Proofs, 15s. ; Mezzotinto proofs, 
3s 6d.; India proofs, 5s.; Gold Frames and Glass only 
10s. 6d. each, if required, Just before Mr. Moffat lett 
England to resume bis arduous duties in Africa, he 
said, ‘ Mr. Baxter, the Portrait you have in hand is a 
very faithful likeness, and the scene of the Bechuana 
Parliament most true; indeed, I fancy myself again in 
Africa.” 

London: Published by George Baxter, Patentee of 
Oil Coloured Printing, 3, Charterhouse-square ; and to 
be had, by order, from every Book and Print Seller 
throughout the kingdom. 





A New EDITION OF A : 

REATISE on LANDSCAPE PAINTING 

and EFFECT in WATER COLOURS, from the 

first rudiments to the finished picture, with Examples 

in Outline, Effect, and Colouring, by Davin. Cox, 

Esq., Member of the —— of Water Colour Painters. 
In a Series of Twelve Numbers, folio super royal. 

The First Four Numbers consist of Pencil Sketches, 
in a series of Seventy Examples of Landscape Practice, 
in Soft Ground Etching, by Mr. Cox. Six Plates in 

Nutnber. Price 5s. each. : 
erhe Second Four Numbers comprise Shadow and 
Toisty one Eneengien, —— 

Sepia Drawings. Price 7s. 6d. each number. 
ofthe ‘Third Part, consisting of Four Numbers, will 
comprise Sixteen Imitations of Drawings of Effects of 
Landscape Scenery, containing a letter-press Descrip- 
tion, having reference how these effects are produced. 
Price 10s. = teen une 

e whole half-bound, pri . 
Soeiens Published by 3. and J. Fuller, 34, Rathbone- 


place. 


g of objects exclusively Chi- | 
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EST-RIDING ART-UNION; 
Under the distinguished Patronage of 


SIR JAMES WIGRAM, Vice-Cuance.ion. 

THE HON. JOHN STUART WORTLBEY, M.P. 
EDMUND B. DENISON, Esa., M.P. 

GEORGE BANKS, Esa. 

THE MASTER CUTLER OF SHEFFIELD. 

THE WORSHIPFUL the MAYOR of DONCASTER. 
THE REV. W., F. HOOK, D.D., Vicar or Lezps. 
THE RIGHT HON, THE LORD MAYOR, and 
THE SHERIFF FOR THE CITY OF YORK. 





Mr. GILBERT begs to announce, that the 
DRAWING OF THE WEST RIDING ART-UNION 
is intended to take place on the 3rd of MAY, 

AT THE 
MUSIC HALL, IN SHEFFIELD, 

Under the Superintendence of a Committee of the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen, who have kindly consented to un- 

dertake its management :— 


WILSON OVEREND, Esa. 
THE REV. B. T. STANNUS 
MR. W. F. DIXON 

MR, W. J. DIXON 

MR. H. WATERFALL 
MR. H. JACKSON 

MR. J. BROWN 

MR, T. ALDAM 

MR. G. REEDALL 

MR. J. SIMPSUN 

MR. J. CRAWSHAW 

MR. 8S. HOWARD, 


To this Art-Union, for every Guinea subscribed, par- 
ties subscribing will, in addition to their chance of 
obtaining a valuable Picture at the drawing, receive, at 
their option, acopy of Watt’s splendid Line Engraving, 
after Leslie, R.A., of ‘ May-Day in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ or the Mezzotinto Engraving by Lucas, 
after Isabey, of ‘ The Return to Port.’ These Plates, 
it may be asserted without fear of contradiction, 
have never been surpassed in their respective styles by 
any that have yet been published. As the Plates will 
be delivered when the subscriptions are paid, Mr. G. 
would impress upon those parties intending to sub- 
scribe, the advantage of sending in their Names at as 
early a period as possible, in order to secure the best 
impressions. In order to convey to the public some 
idea of the high character of the Engravings, Mr. G. 
may state that he has been honoured by receiving, in 
the course of a very short time, the Names of upwards 
of Two Hundred and Fifty Subscribers, in London, 
many of whom are eminent for their taste and skill in 
connexion with the Fine Arts, 


Subscriptions are received in London by Messrs. 
A. H. Baily and Co., Publishers, 83, Cornhill; Mr. 
How, at the Office of the Ant-Un10N, 132, Fleet-street ; 
and in Sheffield, by Mr. James Gilbert, Fargate. 





With the view of increasing the number of Sub- 
scribers, all persons who take an additional Share will 
also receive a Copy of the splendid Engraving of 


THE EVE OF THE DELUGE; 
THE LAST ENGRAVING BY MARTIN, 
YROM THE 
ORIGINAL PICTURE IN THE possess’ OF 
H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 
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WORKS OF MR. JOHN VARLEY. | 
Just published, } 


1. 
RACTICAL TREATISE on the ART of | 
DRAWING in PERSPECTIVE; adapted for the | 
study of those who draw from Nature; by which the 
usual Errors may be avoided. By Jonn VaRcey. Illus- 
trated with numerous Examples. Price 7s. 


i. 

VARLEY’S TREATISE on the PRINCIPLES 
of LANDSCAPE DESIGN ; with General Observations 
and Instructions to Young Artists. Illustrated with 
Rixteen highly-finished Views. Price #2 half-bound. 


111. 
VARLEY’S SPECIMENS of NINETEEN 
PERMANENT COLOURS. Price 5s. 


Iv. 

VARLEY’S STUDIES FOR DRAWING 
TREES; consisting of the Rudiments of Foliage. The 
Oak, the Weeping Willow, the Chestnut, and the Elm, 
represented in Five Quarto Plaics. Price 5s. 

ndon: Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster- 
row. 


This day is published, imperial 16mo., gilt edges, price 
2s. (other editions at Is., 6d., and 3c)., 
AMPTON COURT PALACE, its Pictures, 
Tapestries, and Gardens, with 13 Engravings. 
A Hand-Book Guide for Visitors. By Hrnay G. 
CLARKE 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, imp. 16mo., 


price 3d. 

THE DULWICH GALLERY, price 6d. 

THE NAVAL GALLERY, GREENWICH 
HOSPITAL, price 3d. 

THE ENGLISH MAIDEN; her Moral and 
Domestic Duties, fep. 8vo., cloth, 48. 6d.; silk, 6s.; 
morocco, 8s. 


THE ENGLISH WIFE; a Manual of Home 
Duties. By the Author of “ The English Maiden.” 
Fep. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d.; silk,6s.; morocco, &s. 

THE LADIES’ WORK-TABLE BOOK; 
containing clear and practical Instructions in Plain 
and Fancy Needlework, Embroidery, Knitting, Net- 
ting, Crochet, and Tatfing, with 60 Engravings, fcp. 
8vo., price 4s. 6d. 

CLARKE’S LADIES’ HAND-BOOKS, imp. 
32mo., gilt edges, price Is. each :—1. Fancy Needle- 
work and Embroidery—2. Knitting, Netting, and 
Crochet—3. Knitting, Netting, and Crochet, 2nd Series 
—4. Plain Needlework—5. Baby Linen—6. Embroi- 
aos on Muslin and Lace Work—7. Millinery, Dress- 
making, and Tatting—8. The Toilet. 

H.G. Clarke and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 


POETRY, PAINTING, AND MUSIC, 
1 


In w 8vo., price 6s. cloth, 
TEYREATISES ON POETRY, MODERN 

ROMANCE, and RHETORIC, being the Ar- 
ticles under those Heads in the Seventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Hritannica. By George Moir, Pro- 
fessor of Khetoric in the University of Edinburgh, and 
WILttam Spatvino, Esq., Advocate. 

* The Article * Poetry,’ by Professor Moir, is pre- 
faced with an eloquent and perspicuous exposition of 
the mental and moral qualities requisite to its pro- 
dection; and the distinction between the province of 
imagination and of fancy evinces discrimination at 
once accurate and profound.’’— Exeter Gazette. 

In post 8v0, price 6s., 

PAINTING AND THE FINE ARTS. 
By B. R. Havoon and Wituiam Hazuirr. Form- 
ing 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


“ Mr. Hazlitt’s clever Treatise, written for the ‘ En- : 
| * Kempion,’ illustrated by W. B. Scott. 
| * The Child of Elle,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 


cyclopedia Britannica,’ has come under our notice. 
ye have read no work of that author with anything 

approaching to the same gratification.” > P . 

“We must add a similar testimony in favour of his 

feliow labourer, Mr. Haydon. Wis Treatise svems to 

us the result of study and observation extensive and 
profound.’’—Quarterly Review. 
il. 

In quarto, ne 9s., with numerous Encravings and 
copious Musical Illustrations, interspersed with the 
Text, 

AN ESSAY ON THE THEORY AND 

PRACTICE of MUSICAL COMPOSITION, with an 

Introduction and Appendix, inciuding the Article 


“ Music,” in the current Edition of the Encyclopedia | 


Britannica. By G. F. Granam, Esq. 

“A masterly and comprehensive Essay.”’ — Athe- 
neruwm. : 

* A Ilncid and harmonious arrangement of the prin- 
Ciples of the art.’’—Musical Worid. 

“ We never saw so much sound, practical, intelligible 


he 
.""—Spectator, 
Mars¥, aod Charlies Black, Fdinburgh; 


1, and Co. ; Whittaker and Co.; and Hamilto: 
| Adams,"o4 Ge, London. : ” 


' 


— 





| * King Arthur’s Death,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 


| * Genevieve,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 


ormation On the subject compressed into the same | 


Simpkin, | 





THE ART-UNION. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS 
PUBLISHED RY 


JEREMIAH HOW, 132, FLEET-STREET, 


1. 
This day. price Half-a-Crown, 
Part IL., 
(To be completed in Eight Monthly Parts,) 


N RS. S. C. HALL’S SKETCHES OF 
- IRISH CHARACTER. Illustrated by the fol- 
lowing eminent Artists :—W. H. Brooke, F.S.A.; N.T. 
Crowley ; George Craikshank; W. Evans, of Eton; 
J. Franklin; J. Gilbert; W. Harvey; J. R. Herbert, 
A.R.A.; D. Maclise, R.A.; K. M‘lan; Mrs. M‘lan; 
H. M‘Manus; A. Nicholl, A.R., H.A.; G. F. Sargent; 
J. C. Timbrell; J. HW. Townsend; C. H. Weigall; and 
S. West. Engraved on Steel and Wood. ‘This Work 
will correspond in size and appearance with “ Ireland ; 
its Scenery and Character.” 





Il. 
This day is published, 


peseand: ITS SCENERY 
CHARACTER. 


By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hat. 


Three vols. Imperial octavo, price #4. Illustrated 
by 48 Engravings on Steel; 18 County Maps; and 491 
Engravings on Wood. 

This work being now completed with the 27th Monthly 
Part, issued on the Ist of January, 1842, subscribers 
are requested to complete their volumes without delay. 

As an illustrated work it is believed few publications 
of modern times have been so satisfactorily sustained 
from its commencement to its close. The best artists 
have been engaged in its production—the “ scenery 
and character” are, in every instance, pictured from 
sketches taken on the spot—and the engravings have 
been executed by the most competent engravers. 

The History and Descriptions of Ireland, from the 
justly popular pens of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall, have 
obtained the universal approbation of the public press ; 
and the very large circulation which the work has en- 
joyed, affords the most unequivocal proof of its great 
and extended popularity. 


AND 


In One Vol., imperial 8vo., price 31s. €d., 
elegantly bound, 


HE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 





Edited by 8. C. HALL, F.S.A. ‘ 
The Work consists of British Ballads taken from the | 
collections of Percy, Evans, Kitson, Pilkington, Scott, 
Motherwell, Jamieson, Buchan, Herd, and others, by 
whom they have been gathered with so much industry | 
and care; and, also, from sources comparatively un- | 
explored by the general reader. No attempt has, 
hitherto, been made to select, and arrange in a popular 
form, the best of these Ballads from the several 
volumes in which they are scattered, and where they 
are mixed up with a massof inferior, or objectionable, 
com positions. 
* Chevy Chase,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 
* The Children in the Wood,’ illustrated by J. R. Her- 
bert, A.R.A, 
* Fair Rosamond,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 


| *The Demon Lover,’ iliustrated by J. Gilbert. 
the Articles ander those Heads in the Seventh | «The Nut Brown Mayd,’ illustrated by T. Creswick, W. 


8. Scott, and S. Williams. 


* The Twa Brothers,’ illustrated by W. P. Frith. 
* The Blind Beggar,’ illustrated by J. Gilbert. 
* Robin Goodfellow,’ illustrated by R. Dadd. 


| * Sir Patrick Spens,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 


* Gil Morice,’ illustrated by K. Meadows. 

* Sir Aldingar,’ illustrated by J. Gilbert. 

* Sir Launcelot du Lake,’ illustrated by E. Corbould. 
* The Heir of Linne,’ illustrated by E. M. Ward. 


* Lord Soulis,’ illustrated by R. M‘lan. 

‘Lord Thomas and Fair Annet,’ illustrated by H. J. 
Townsend. 

* Fause Foodrage,’ illustrated by T. M. Joy. 


* Fair Margaret and Sweet William,” illustrated by H. 
Warren. ‘ 

‘ The Rirth of St. George,’ illustrated by W. B. Scott. 

* The Mermaid,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 

* Lord Ullin’s Daughter,’ illustrated by E. Corbould. 

* Johnie of Breadislee,’ illustrated by Sibson. 


| * The Dowie Dens of Yarrow,’ illustrated by J. Franklin. 


| the Assured to permanent Health. 
Debt on the Policy. 


| tion suffers from Disease, effected at Cheaper 


— [May 


PUPIL WANTED by Messrs, Suite 
LINTON ITH and 
35, Hatton a and Engravers on Wood, 
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REGISTERED 183. 


O ARTISTS AND AMATE 

;k CARTOON PENCILS, for the ete 
of Drawings and Designs in the style of the ection 
ters.—The attention of the Profession and pe Mas. 
in the delightful Art of Drawing, is particula aeened 
to the above Lead Pencils, which have been ected 
tured for the production of Designs, &., in ern, 
and effective style so much desired by the present eld 
For the execution of both large and minute work a 
will be found to stand unrivalled, Their quatit; at 
peculiar form adapting them for the decpan poe - 
delicate tints, while the absence of the numero ~ 
grees (these pencils being only of four distinct dean 
gives the essentials positively required, doin 
with superfluity and confusion. Their pecuiior este 
is, they REQUIRE NO POINTING, but by cutting a 
the cedar, the means of producing Line and Shade 
various breadths is immediately presented. ‘The last 
of which these Pencils are manufactured is pure r 
genuine, and by extreme care and attention pa 
gritty particle is removed, which allows them ra 
used with that freedom and sweetness so essential { 
the production of fine drawings. In conclusiny, they 
will be found a desideratum lorig required, cad ees, 
upon trial, obtain a decided preference and extensivs 
patronage. 

Manufactured and Sold by REEVES and soxs 
at their Superfine Permanent Water Colour, and Black 
Lead Pencil Manufactory, 150, CHEAPSIDE, London 

Deorees :— No.1, Hard; 2, Hard 
Soft; 4, Soft and Black. 


and Black ; 3, 


DISEASED AND H EALTHY LIVES ASSURED, 
MEDICAL, INVALID AND GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, PALL MALL, LONDON, 


Capital £500,000. 


; PRESIDENTS. 
Sir Henry HA.rorp, Bart., M.D., G.C.H., PRS, 
F.S.A., President of * Royal College of Physicians, 
re. & 


c. &e. 
Sir Witt1AmM Burnett, M.D., K.C.H., F.RS, In | 
spector-General of the Navy, &c. &e. 
Sir MatTTHEW J. TIERNEY, Brt., M.D., K.C.H.,&c.&e. | 
TRUSTEES. 
J. H. ANDERDON, Esq., 59, Queen-street, May Fair, 
BENJAMIN Bonpb CABBELL, Esq, F.R.S., Temple. 
CLaupE Epw. Scort, Cavendish-square, 
DIRECTORS. 
Tuomas Coates, Esq., 59, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
Epwakp DovuBLepbay, Esq., 249, Great Surrey-street. 
Georcr Gun Hay, Esq., 127, Sloane-street. 
WILLIAM JEAFFRESON, Esq., 21, South Audley-street. 
Joun M‘KENz18, Esq., 24, Tokenhouse yard. 
J. PARKINSON, Esq., F.R.S., 89, Cambridge-terrace, 
Hyde-park. : 
BENJAMIN PuHI.uips, Esq., F.R.S., 17, Wimpole- 
street. 
C. Ricwarpson, Esq., 19, Bruton-street, Berkeley- 
square. q 
Tuomas Stevenson, Esq., F.S.A., 37, Upper Gros 
venor-street. 
ALFRED Wapp1Love, D.C.L., Doctors’ Commons. 
Ropert C. WYLLIE, Esq., 105, Pall-mall. 
AUDITORS. : 
Joun Purssorp, Esq., Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park. 
Joserpn RavForD, Esq., Green-street, Grosvenot-*4. 
T. StiruinGo TAyYLor, Esq., 14, Upper Gloucester- 


place, Dorset-square. 
MartiaL L. WELSH, Esq., Wyndham-place, Brys0- 
STANDING COUNSEL. 


stone-square, 
Joun Suaprer, Esq., Lincoln's Inn. 
BANKERS. lin 
Messrs. Bosaxauet and Co., Lombard-street. 
Messrs. C. Hopkinson, Barron and Co., Regent-&. 


o- 


| Sir CLAUDE Scorrt and Co., Cavendish-square. 


SOLIC:TORS. 
Messrs. RicHARDSON, SmiTH, and Jones, 28, Golden- 
square. 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICS. 
WiiiiaM Farr, Esq., General Register Ufice. 
ACTUARY. 
F. G. P. Nerson, Esq. 
THIS OFFICE is provided with very 
structed Tables, by which it can Assure 


accurately cot 
UNSOUMD 


| Lives on Equitable Terms. 


P on of 
The Extra Premium discontinued on restoration 


; in a8 8 
A portion of the Extra Premium way remain 8 


the Life in expect 


Survivorship Assurances where Raies 


than at any other Office. 3 1N- 
Similar "Tables enable the Society 10, Fo ibe 
CREASED ANNUITIES on Unsoun 


| amount varying with the particular a, at Equi- 


Men. bers of Consumplive Families 4 


| table Rates. 


Term 
HEALTHY LIVES are Assured on Lower 


than at most other Offices. 
er 
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0 MINIATURE PAINTERS. — J. RAW- 
LINGS, Manufacturer of OR-MOLU FRAMES, 
‘4SES, MATS, and GLASSES, of the best make, at 
a reduced prices ; also Imitation Or-molu Frames 


: rior quality. ? 
a to say he executes all orders in-the very 


a te and on the shortest notice. Cases whole- 
sale for the Daguerreotype. — 40, Albany-street, Re- 
gent’s Park. he ia. ES 


\N EYCK’S GLASS MEDIUM 

; FOR OIL PAINTING. 

i jum, having been tried by Artists o e 
os. A on is found to be the grand desideratum 
for removing the existing evils of the Modern School ; 
namely, the destructive etfects of Varnishes, Oils, ani 
W‘Guelps, as all pictures painted with them, after a 
time, lose their transparency and brilliancy, and be- 
come horny, spotted, and dark-coloured; whereas 
those painted with the Glass Medium have a most 
prilliant effect, and will be found to remain perfectly 
unchanged, as its durability can only be compared to 

enamel. 

MILLER’ ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY. 
56, LONG ACRE, LONDON, 


TOTICE.—SPLENDID STOCK of GLASS 
IN and PICTURE FRAMES, the most modern and 
elegant patterns ever offered to the public, may be had 
at J. RYAN’S extensive Manufactory, 13 and 14, 
LONG-ACRE, at prices that will defy competition. 
Console Tables, Girandoles, Brackets, Cornices, and 
every article connected with the trade; Fancy Wood 
Frames of every description, of a superior quality, in 
great variety. Frames joined in the gold in the first 
style. A few fine Pictures for Sale. 





OOKING GLASSES, &c.—To act PaRtTixs 
rurNisHINe. —W. E. GOULD respectfully 
acquaints his friends and the public, that he has on 
ale a large assortment of CHIMNEY GLASSES of 
superior quality, in gilt frames, which, for elegance of 
esign and superiority of workmanship, are not to be 
equalled at moderate prices. Window Cornices from 
4s. 6d. per foot; a variety of Picture Frames; Cheval 
and Toilet Glasses; Regilding in all its branches. 
Every article manufactured upon the premises, 19, 
Moorgate-street, City.—A few Second-hand Chimney 
Glasses for sale. 


SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 


(opposite THe Disrpatcn Newspaper-office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, and the Trade, 
that theycan be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best manafacture, at prices never hitherto 
attempted. : 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs, made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of postage to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade supplied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
wood Frames and Mouldings. Old Frames repaired 
and re-gilt. 

An extensive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All goods taken back, not approved of in 
three months. 


ICTURE-FRAMES, CHIMNEY GLASSES, 
CONSOLE TABLES, and every department ot 
CARVING and GILDING, of superior quality, sup- 
pled cheaper than by any other manufacturer in the 
kingdom, by P., GARBANATI, WORKING CARVER 
and GILDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S-COURT, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, An extensive assortment of Gilt and Fancy 
Wood Picture Frames, Chimney Glasses, &c., kept 
realy; handsome ornamented Gilt Window Cornices, 
48. per foot; Gilt Room Moulding, 6d. peryard. Every 
“escription of Work regilt, cleaned, and repaired in a 
Siperior manner at the lowest possible prices. Ladies 
and Gentlemen waited on withdDrawings, and Estimates 
given, free of charge. A list of the prices of Plate Glass, 
&e,, sent (prepaid) to any part of the kingdom. All 
Goods purchased at this manufactory carefully packed, 
and the loan of cases, free of charge. Every article 
manufactured on the premises. 


RAMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS, 
&c.—C. F. BIELEFELD begs to call the atfen- 
hon of Artists, Printsellers, &c., to his numerous 
assortment ot PICTURE-FRAMES appropriate for the 
Art-Union and other Prints; manufactured in his im- 
proved Papier MAché. 
‘The specimens of these frames, which we have seen, 
are certainly very beautifal.”’—Globe, Jan. 17, 1843. 
They look exceedingly attractive, and are in reality 
t much so as if they had passed through the bands of 
aa carver, and been produced at about ten times the 
house. They have a clearness and sharpness that we 
~ seldom or never seen obtained in composition.”’— 
A kr-l NION, 
ust; has just published a new Tariff of his Papier 
Patt i Frames, illustrated with Sketches of the various 
one &ec. which will be immediately forwarded to 
‘ee the a of six Post-office stamps. 
orks—15, fellington-street, North Strand. 





| imported and -mantfactured ‘by J. “FENNAN 
| Mawe), 149, STRAND. onan 
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(ENAMENTS for 
Library, and Dini 

—_— —— ~~ Derbyshire Spar, 
roups, Figures, Vases, Inkstands, ( i 

Tables, Obelisks,’ Watchstands, fapeocgie kee 


(late 


DRAWING-ROOM, 
-room, in Italian Alabaster, 


Students in Geology, Mineral or Cone’ 
can be supplied with an extensive sasortment of Shel 
Minerals, and Fossils, or with Elementary Collections, 
carefully arranged and described, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 50 
Guineas each ; together with Geological Models, Maps, 
Hammers, Books, Blowpipes, &c., by J. TENNANT 
Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149, Strand. ' 





em RMIATURE PAINTERS, &c,—W. 
ARRINER, Manufacturer of OR-MOLU 

pt pep M Ate, aneerce CASES, and GLASSES, 

all sizes, shapes, an< tterns, has removed t 
CHARUOTTE-STREET, FITZROY SQUARE, Pan 

W. Warriner, having been established more than a 
quarter of a century, begs to return his sincere thanks 
to those Artists and others who have undeviatin y 
patronised him ; begs farther toinform them that he ie 
a variety of hew patterns, which, for quality and price, 
defy all competition. A great variety of Mats, S, 
and Glasses always ready, or speedily made to order. 

The Trade, Merchants, and Captains of Ships sup- 
plied on the most advantageous terms, and with the 
greatest punctuality. 





TOTICE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 
HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 
52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
Works of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 
the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can henceforward only be 
obtained from the Firm of F. LEAKE and CO., 52, 
Regent-street, where an immense number of Designs 
are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
most beautiful descriptions for Hangings of Rooms, 
Cornices, Friezes, Arabesques, Panels, Caryatides, 
Foliage, Patteras, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers, 
Album Covers, Screens, &c. &c., in every style of 
Decoration, and for every possible use to which orna- 
mental leathers can be applied, and at a considerable 
reduction in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
only will continue to receive monthly from us all new 
Patterns and Designs in our manufactures. 
L. COMETTI and CO., 10, Rue Basse du Rampart, 
Paris.—May 25, 1842. 








SUPERIOR PREPARED BLACK LEAD PENCILS. 
~ and J. FULLER beg to recommend to the 
@ Artists of the Kingdom, and tothe Public, their 
very superior Black Lead Pencils, of different d 
of hardness and depth of shade, which have been tried 
and approved of by the first Artists, and from whom 
they have received the most flattering encomiums. 
HHH. Usedby Architects, B. Shade, Black, for 
and are extremely Shading. 
BB. Extra Shade, very 
Black, for ditto. 
HB. Prepared drawing, 
hard and black. 
EHB. Extra _— Prepared 
F. Fine Drawing, mid- Drawing, hardand 
dling degree. black. 

Prepared, made, and sold by §. and J. Fuller, at their 
Temple of Fancy, 34, RATHBONE-PLACE, London ; 
where every kind of Work is published on the Art of 
Drawing, and every Material sold that is used for 
Drawing. 


hard. 

HH. Engineering, very 
hard. 

H. Architecture, not 

quite so hard. | 


PAINTING IN OIL. 

By her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, and under the 
patronage of the President and Members of the Royal 
Academy. 

ROWN’'S COLLAPSIBLE METALLIC 
TUBES, for COLOURS, OILS, VARNISH, MA- 

GYLP, ASPHALTUM, &c.—THOMAS BROWN begs 

to return his sincere thanks to his numerous Cus- 

tomers for the approbation they have so universally 
bestowed on his Tubes. To the Members of the Royal 

Academy in particular he wishes to express his great 

obligations—he, his father, and his predecessor, having 

been the favoured servants of the Royal Academy from 
its formation, and having the honour to supply all the 

Presidents to the present time. js 
These ‘Tubes combine the advantages of cleanliness, 

convenience, economy, and portability in the highest 

degree; any portion may pad ghey: out at a time, and 

the remainder will keep good for years, even in warm 

climates. ‘ 
Manufactured and Sold, wholesale and retail, by 

Thomas Brown, Colourman to Artists, and Manufac- 

turer of every Material for Painting in Oil and Water, 

163, HIGH HOLBORN, London, ; 
N.B.—The Trade are respectfully cautioned from 

dealing in any imitation of the above Tubes, as all 

venders are equally liable with the maker to the penal- 


fan infringement. 
Othe y tee yrs made of Purified Tin, have the 





ds “ BROWN’S PATENT ” on the Capand Nozzle, 
and are warranted not to injure the most delicate 
colours. 
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aA RTISTS.—SKELETONS, SKULLS, 
— 37, GREAT RUSSE 

STREET, BLOOMSBURY, continues to supply ‘the 
foliowing Anatomical Preparations :—Skeletons Articu- 
lated, from #2 to £6 10s.; Arms and Legs, from 9s. to 
12s.; Hands and Feet, 38. to 5s. A fine collection of 
Anatomical Plates, plain and coloured, for the use of 
eo . wy ow! in — price 3s. 6d. plain, 

. ured. ese Plates are of the whol 
the human body.—Skeletons lent on deposit. a 


MILLEK’S SILICA 
COLOURS. 


Prepared for Oil and Water-Colour Painting of the 
under-mentioned tints, viz. : 
Pale and Deep Yellow. 

Pale and Deep Red. 
Pale and Deep Orange. 
Pale and Deep Purple. 
Crimson and Olive. Pale and Deep Grey. 
Citrine and Russet. Pale and Deep Black. 
MILLER’S SILICA POWDER. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first and second painting. 
No. 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. 

MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER'S VENETIAN GROUND CANVASS, 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, 

No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of colour. 
No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing. 


MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS, 
MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, 

FOR SKETCHING AND PAINTING. 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS, 
MILLER’S DRAWING-PAPER, 

Made of pure linen only, without undergoing any 
chemical process. 

MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


MANUFACTORY, 56, LONG-ACRE, LONDON, 


OLFF and SON’S CRETA LAVIS, 
or PRRMANENT DRAWING CHALK, in 
various colours. 

E. Wourr and Son beg to apprise Artists and Ama- 
teurs that they have, b —— great improvements 
in their CRETA LA VIS, adapted it for use in theaame 
manper as the ordinary pencil ; and effects can now be 
produced by it equa} to water-colour drawings, without 
the use of water or any other fluid, the various colours 
blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and 
richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus 
capable of giviuog a very delicate outline. 

‘or sketching from nature, the creat advantages re- 
sulting from the adoption of the CRETA LAVIS must 
be obvious, as without the use of water, palette, 
brushes, &c., all the various tints can be obtained with 
a truthfulness that ery be = ng thus super- 

ding every other met n general use. 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with 
safety, as (unlike other crayons) they will neither rab 
of, nor suffer injary by coming in contact with the usual 
, ts of a portfolio, 
Cothe CRET LAVIS will not be affected by heat or 
e of climate. 
gy he may be seen at the Polytechnic Institution, 
t-street ; Royal Adelaide Gallery, Strand ; and at 
all respectable Stationers’, where the CRETA LEVIS 
may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, and 
thirty-six, with or without boxes. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE, 
er to produce the delicate shades, the chalk 
ou See to i fine point, and worked very lightly on 
the paper, blending the colours until the required tint 
be obtained. The deep shades merely require a broader 
int and increased pressure. 
Pepristol Board, Crayon Paper, or, in fact, any papers 
with a fine even surface, but not glazed, are weil 
adapted for the CRETA LEVIS. 

WOLFF and SON beg to recommend their aa A 
invented SKETCHING PENCILS, or PERMANENT 
BLACK CHALKS. 

B B Very Black, for foreground. 

HB Middle Tint. 

N Neutral Tint, for distance. on 
Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching 

Pw aye Landscapes, and are capable of producing @ 
beautiful effect with very little labour. ee an 
adhesive quality, the drawings may be transm tted 
without fear of injury. 

Manufactory, 23, Charch-street, Spitalfields. 





Pale and Deep Brown, 
Pale and Deep Green, 
Paleand Deep Blue. 

White and Half Tint. 
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THE ART- 


UNION. 


MR. MOON, 


Her Majesty’s Publisher in Ordinary, has the honour to announce that he has now ready, 


THE GREAT HISTORICAL ENGRAVING OF 


GENERAL SIR 


DAVID BAIRD 


DISCOVERING THE BODY OF SULTAUN TIPPOO SAIZ 


AFTER STORMING SERINGAPATAM, 


PAINTED BY SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 


ENGRAVED IN THE HIGHEST STYLE OF ART BY JOHN BURNET. 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE HONOURABLE THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


PRIVATE PLATE, £10 10s. 


Tus is the first grand historic picture which Srr Davip Witxz1e has de- | remove his torn and bloody robe. The veteran commander or Killada | 


dicated to the achievements of the British in India; and no part of the 
world to which our arts and our arms have been carried presents more 
romantic actions, deeds of higher daring and hardihood, or associates our 
enterprise with a more splendid land or a more original and picturesque 
cople. No empire so vast and so beautiful was ever acquired with so 
ittle violence or maintained with so much wisdom and liberality—or has 
so happily mingled mercantile enterprise and generosity with military 
vigour and discipline 
variety of talent which conciliates while it conquers, and consolidates 
while it extends. Within almost our own remembrance the Merchant 
‘Princes of London have extended their power and their influence from 
China to Persia, and have called into action such ruling spirits as Clive, 
‘Coote, Hastings, Wellesley, Gormwallis, Ochferlony, Malcolm, Baird, 
e, and : end furnished the historian and the 
oT) gi . ; 
nd B. bur’ 
matic interviews with Runject Singh on the Sutlej, and among the 
temples of the Punjab. To an artist so variously gifted as Sir David 
Wilkie, India opens a wide field for pictorial adventure, and with a happy 
choice he has m the present picture selected an event in history remark- 
able for the overthrow and death of the last great Sultaun in Hindostan, 
and the full establishment of British power. It will be remembered 
that ‘lippoo, with the remains of an army with which he hoped the con- 
quest of half of Asia, was forced back upon his capital, and perished not 
ingloriously in the assault commanded by that distinguished Indian 
ollicer whom he had injuriously held for years in captivity. 


‘hots 


: kh . ore 


The scene of the picture is laid in the gateway of the inner Fort of 


Seringapatam ; the time represented is the night succeeding the storming 
of the place ; and the principal persons in this eastern drama are Tippoo 
Saib, the chiefs of his army, his son and his household, and his conqueror, 
Sir David Baird, with the soldiers whom he led to the assault. — 
was there to excite on both sides—the animation of de spair fi 
taun and his followers, and the desire of retribution on the othe 
for, every step the conquerors took over the dead and th 
dark and erated dungeon reminded them of 
many of them had been subjected, and the c! 
been loaded. ‘The fiery tumult of the assault is over; the city is won; 
though some rough old soldi f the days of Hyder Ally stil hold out, 
and Sir David Baird, ] ! lata] lace where re 
been sternest, inquires the { “ultaun. 
the ck a, not t 
the dead he 1 
animating h 
a mortal we 
stamped on 
sword-belt, and ric! 
not behold without en 
he fail to observe at his f 
palace, the iron-grated d 
been so long immured. 

This is the moment of t 
his picture; the passion of the contest is abated, and the natural 
tenderness of man hav begun to resume its influence. In the foreground 
Tippoo is lying,‘ his face to the foe,” and pierced with many a wound, 
which the artist tastefully hides in the hesitation of his attendants to 


r the Sul- 
part, 
» dying, 
indignities to which 


some 
the 


sistance had 
** Look for him among 
) MWe HO Ol inc d ‘ fic is 
found, he was last seen at this spot 

ighting fier himself. He had received 

own hand: a stern composure was 

id facket, his embroidered and jewelled 

eall gone. Sir David, it is said, did 
ud body of his great enemy, nor did 
hi nmanded it to be removed to the 
wx of that dungeon in which he had himself 


; and among 
at tl 


, 


his f 
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by “oO 2 Cc 


ime in which the great painter has conceived 
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or produced so many men gifted with that rare | 


Much | 


iins with which they had | 


| of the fortress, and several of the Sultaun’s leading men, gaze on the body 
| with eyes which attest their sorrow and anger: one of his sons, a boy. | 
| has made his way through the bloody press, and with an eastern lady | 
perhaps his mother—is regarding the body with deep emotion. It js 
moment of silent agony, and well has the great painter expressed it; Sir 
David stands directing the removal of the body, and seems not to shar 
in the anxiety of his soldiers, who eye the gloomy brows and flashing 
eyes of their enemies, and prepare their weapons to resist any sudden 


outbreak of sorrow and despair. Nothing can be finer than the look of 


the soldier on the right of General Baird, who, with his finger on the 
trigger of his musquet, calmly surveys the glittering scimitars of men 
who can scarcely be said to have ceased to resist; nor is the more eager 
look of the Highland soldier, a M‘Leod of the old 71st, on the left of his 
weapon in one hand | 
. f i 3 i com. 


countryman, the less to be admired, who, with his 
and a torch in the other, affords both protection 
mander. tebrataecaeat emer ely. Se ; wi 
power alone that they succeed in their enterprises, while on the right of 
the picture the still resisting officers of the Sultaun prove that wepr- | 
vail by valour as well as by wisdom. 
The great actors in the drama are passed and gone; and eyen thescene | 
itself—imperial Seringapatam—will soon be but a city im the historian’s 
| page and on the painter’s canvas. The tide of its importance hasbegu: | 
to roll away ; its towers are almost tenantless ; the pageant of empire has 
moved across the Indus. ‘I write this,” says a young officer belonging 
to Madras, 14th of January, 1840, “in one of Sultaun Tippoo’s garden- 
houses, at the foot of the glacis of the Fort of Seringapatam. The walls 
are covered with pictures of warriors and elephants in crimson and gold, 
| which some Malone-like European has tried to conceal under a coating 
of whitewash. Hyder Ally’s mosque, or rather chapel, the roof of whic: 
some forty years back sounded to recitations of the Koran and the load 
prayers of believers, now serves to shelter my horses during a two hows 
halt. My guide through the city was an old Moosolman soldier, who 
entered, he said, the service of the Sultaun when twelve years 0d. 
| While he told me this he pointed to his long grey beard, and gave a sort 
| of melancholy smile. He served Tippoo till the siege, and was te 
appointed by ‘Colonel Wellesley’ to keep the keys of the palace. Forty 
years of neglect have destroyed all that is worth locking up; a¢ » 
bably in forty more there will be an end of the palace of Seringapats. 
The spot where Tippoo fell is in a low, dingy-looking, archway connet'- 
ing the outer with the inner Fort; and he lies buried with onc of as 
sons in a grove of eypress trees, about a mile from the city. This pi 
ture from the pen renders more valuable and desirable the picture 27" 
the pencil and the graver. 5 alana 
There is a lesson, too, in this great picture, such as historical subj¢ 
seldom present, which belongs to the highest order of the moral dra ' 
General Baird, as has been intimated, was for four years a prisonet » 
Mysore, and had been most cruelly treated by the Sultaun. Foams 
years afterwards the remembrance of his wrongs was strong within hal 
and, when the army invested Seringapatam, he claimed the night _ 
the attack. During the assault the Sultaun and his former — 
his conqueror, contended in the same strect, and Tippoo fell at che © 
of the very dungeon where he had confined the victor. re 
ik aes "ate is ational picture W ted for Lady Ba. 
rhis grand historical and national picture was pain her exsinest 
as a visible and faithful record of one of the chief actions of bere : 
husband.} ALLAN CUNNINGHAM 
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